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Notice to Subscribers 


The last issue of the New 
England Magazine bore the 
month name of March and the 
volume and serial number next 


continuous to December. 


This is done by permis- 
sion of the U.S. Post Office 
Department to correct a lon¢ 
standing discrepancy in date 
of issue. All subscriptions 
beginning in January will be 
carried forward to begin in 
March. ‘Those beginning in 
February will be dated to 
begin in March, each subscriber 
receiving twelve issues. 
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THE LATE HON. CURTIS GUILD 


Honored at Home and Abroad as a Representative 


American of the Finest Type 
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tary policy inaugurated by the 

passage of what is known as the 

“Dick Bill,’ the Organized Mili- 
tia of this State is now organized, 
armed, uniformed and equipped as is 
prescribed for the Regular Army. 

Its training and discipline follow 
that laid down by the War Depart- 
ment; to assist us in this work the 
Secretary of War has detailed’ nine 
officers and sixteen sergeants of the 
Regular Army as instructors. The 


accordance with the sound mili- 


troops are instructed in the funda-. 


mentals of military duty, to the- end 
that they may increase their practical 


field of efficiency in accordance with. 


the United States Drill Regulations, 
which state that “the excellence of an 
organization is judged by its field eff- 
ciency.” Massachusetts troops are 
second to no State troops in this re- 
spect. They have participated in more 
field maneuvers than the troops of any 
State in the country. 

In addition to being fully armed 
and equipped up to their maximum 
peace strength allowed by law, it may 
be interesting to know that tne War 
Department has stored and boxed in 
the Government Depot at Philadel- 
phia_ enough arms and equipment to 
fit out each company-of infantry of 
this State at its war strength of 150 
men. Each company has its equip- 
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mient in a separate box, addressed 
to that company at South Framing- 
ham and it could be released ona 
telegraphic order. 

The criticisms recently made on the 
militia of the country with respect to 
attendance at United States inspec- 
tions and rifle shooting do not apply 
tu Massachusetts. 

The average attendance of all the 
land forces at the U. S. inspections 
held during this winter was 91.6%. 
The percentage of militiamen of this 
State who have qualified with the rifle 
during 1914 was . 

There is a great lack of knowledge 
among our people as to what the Mi- 
litia is now. The average citizen apd 
business man looks upon it as it ex- 
isted 20 or more years ago, and as it 
has been known in military history— 
more or less of a social organization, 
individually courageous, collectively 


undependable as soldiers and ignorant 


and untrained in the art of war. They 
remember our encampments of those 
days when the Cavalry had _ their 
horses saddled for them by servants, 
when the camp week was one round 
cf sociability spent in receiving and 
entertaining families and friends from 
the home town, when liquor was used 
“not wisely but too well,” and they 
are too apt to think that it is the same 
old Militia. They do not know that 
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"MASSACHUSETTS MILITIA ENTERING THE EVERETT MILLS 


ii is officered by studious, earnest, 
painstaking, hard working men who 
have given up years of their lives for 


‘the military service of their State, 


who spend many days and evenings 
vpon study of the military profession 
and many others in imparting instruc- 
tion to the men of their commands. 
They do not know that those who 
enlist in the Militia today are thought- 


ful, conscientious and patriotic young 


men who spend the winter evenings 
studying and perfecting themselves in 
their work and who at summer 
camps for eight days give their whole 
time to the serious business of sol- 
diering. They do not know that in 
the report of the United States In- 
spector-instructors for the camp at 
Lakeville last summer, where this 
State had five regiments of Infantry, 
a Signal Company and an Ambulance 
Company under canvas covering more 
than two weeks, that, with all these 


men assembled at this camp, there 


was no adverse report by the U. _S. 
Army officers detailed for inspection 


purposes of the abuse of the use of 
liquor by any of our‘ soldiers. 

The Militia wants your help and 
needs your help. Not only to encour- 
age the patriotism of the young men, 
not only to educate men for the de- 
fense of the country, but from your 
own standpoint of selfishness, if you 
will. This is an age of intense effi- 
ciency. More and more are employ- 
ers trying to guide the steps of 
their employees in their hours of 
leisure, to the end that those em- 
ployees may be more efficient men 
when they come back to their work, 
notably the encouragement of Chris- 
tian Unions and Associations, Tem- 
perafice Associations, athletic, debat- 
ing and fraternal orpanizations, but 
all of them put together will not do so 
much to make a man efficient as a 
three-years’ service in the Massachu- 
setts Volunteer Militia. 

There they are taught first, that be- 
fore they can command others, they 
must learn to govern and control 
themselves; they are taught the bene- 
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‘fits’ of organization, of discipline, of 


team work; they are taught sanita- 
tion and personal hygiene; they are 
taught military history and military 
geography. Some of them are taught 
how to run an engine, how to run a 
motor, how to telegraph, how to build 
bridges, how to operate wireless teleg- 
raphy, how to take care of sick and 
injured persons, how to care for 
horses and many other things. Is 
there anything which would make 
more for efficiency than such work as 
this conducted under proper teachers, 
end the teachers are not only our own 
experienced officers of the State, but 
the United States officers; men who 
have specialized along these lines in 
their military profession. 

This matter of the education of the 
enlisted man is my ideal, if I may so 
term it and, therefore, naturally the 


work I am most interested in. I be- 
lieve that the service of the enlisted 
inen of the militia can be made so at- 
tractive and of so much benefit to 
them in after life, that, instead of 
reaching out to secure recruits, we 
shall have them coming to us.in such 


numbers that we shall be able to se- 


lect from among them the very best 
of the young manhood of the State. 


NEED OF TRAINED OFFICERS 


Further, I believe, that the plans. 
that there are at present in mind, if 
carried out with proper encourage- 
ment from the Legislature and from 
the citizens of the Commonwealth, 
will make of the Organized Militia of 


this State as a whole, a training school 


for officers, and, in the last analysis 
of any plan for national defense, 


"MASSACHUSETTS MILITIA ON STRIKE DUTY IN LAWRENCE 
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FIRE DUTY, HANDLING AN EXCITED CROWD 


trained and _ instructed officers are 
probably the most valuable asset a 
country can have, and we should need 
100,000 of them in case of a war. 

The necessity of efficient and 
trained officers is well illustrated by 
the records of the Civil War, where 
204 officers were dishonorably dis- 
charged, 274 were cashiered and 22,- 
ooo. resigned. 

General Homer Lea says, “The 
most promiscuous murderer in the 
world is an ignorant military officer. 
He slaughters his men by bullets, by 
disease, by neglect; he starves them, 
he makes cowards of them and desert- 
ers and criminals. The dead are heca- 


tombs of his ignorance; the survivors’ 


amelancholy spectres of his ‘incompe- 
tence.” 

And, still further, I believe that 
with this system of education it will 
be found that a man who has served 
three years in the Militia, by his ex- 
perience and efficiency will be so valu- 
able that business men will come to 
‘the Militia for employees to fill re- 


sponsible positions in their business 
establishments, 

The State itself has done its duty 
nobly by the Militia. It has con- 
structed or there are in process of 
construction, armories costing nearly 
$5,000,000. The building of two or 
more armories will complete the work. 
It costs nearly $200,000 for interest 
on the cost of these armories; for the 
maintenance and upkeep of the Mili- 
tia the expense is $600,000 annually. 

Not only, however, is the Militia 
for the purpose of national defense, 
but the Massachusetts Militia has 
demonstrated its use in many emer- 
gencies in the State, as the work per- 
formed at Salem, Lawrence-and Chel- 
sea will testify. Where would the 
State have turned if the Militia had 
not been ready to do their duty at a 
moment’s notice? 

The duty done last summer at Sa- 
lem well repays the State for all the 
money spent upon it during the last 
ten years. 

It is in accordance with the best 
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ideals of American people that our 
national defense should consist of a 
citizen soldiery. Men are not taken 
out of every-day work, business or in- 
dustry, but still continue. their pro- 
ductiveness in the economic world and 
receive their military training during 
their leisure hours. This is in line 
with the recommendations of the 
President of the United States. 

The only practical method by which 
a proper citizen soldiery can be built 
up is through the agency of the Or- 
ganized Militia. This country does 
not need a standing army of the size 
of Continental Europe, nor is such 
standing army advocated by leading 
inilitary authorities. 

In addition—the burden of a huge 
standing army is a heavy one. A reg- 
ular soldier costs about $1,300 a year; 
a militiaman about $100. In order to 
obtain increased efficiency and to 
make a dependable soldiery, the re- 
quirements should increase until the 
cost of the militiaman should amoum 


tc about $250 per annum; and even 


at that cost, for the expense of pro- 
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ducing one regular soldier; we can. 
produce five militiamen. | 


Miuitary Poricy 


I yield to no man in my belief and 
advocacy of peace. I will not perhaps 
go so far as the “peace at any price” 
man, because he will fight for peace. 
[ don’t want to do that. No militia- 
man wants war if it can be prevented, 
as he serves his country or State from 
patriotic motives. Ninety-five per 
cent of our members are engaged in 
some industry, business or profession. 
Necessarily so in order to support 
themselves and their families. 

They have given all their time and 
labor and their money to the State 
and to the country without remuner- 
ation or any material benefit to them- 
selves. The professional soldier if 
called upon to defend his country in 
war, knows that when war is closed 
and peace is again upon the land, he 
still has his profession to rely upon 
for the support of his family and him- 
self. With the militiaman it is dif- 
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FIRE DUTY, HANDLING CROWDS, 


ferent. Should he be called to defend 
his country, he must give up his work, 
his business, his profession, to go to 
that defense. ‘When the war is over, 
if his life is spared, he goes back to 
his home. He does not have the pro- 
fession of arms to rely upon, nor does 
he find his business or his profession 
waiting for him. He must face the 
world anew and start once more to 
build in order to sustain himself and 
those dependent upon him. What 
higher form of sacrifice or patriotism 
is there than this? 

We hear a great deal about the 
word “Peace” and National Disarma- 
ment; but events within the last year 
have taught us that while race and 
religious hatred, greed, envy, jealousy 
and revenge exist in the individual, so 
long will they exist in nations, and so 
long, unfortunately, will there be con- 
flicts between the armed forces of the 


The historical policy of this coun- 


try to rely upon citizen soldiers was 
formed at a time when every man in 
the country owned a rifle and knew 
how to use it. Therefore the training 
of such men was not as necessary as 
it is today, when hardly one man in 4 
hundred knows how to use a rifle. 
The military policy of an agricul- 
tural nation of.three millions of peo- 
ple just emerging from the forest 125 
years ago has nothing in common with 
the military policy of a nation of a. 
hundred million, with the powers to 
the East and West engaged in a ti- 
tanic war struggle; with a dozen rev- 
olutions going on in the country on 
‘the southern: border; with the Mun- 
roe Doctrine as a live factor’ in our 
mational life; so closely associated and 
connected with the rest of the world 


‘by ocean cables, wireless telegraphy, 


by huge ocean-going steamships and 
transportation through the air. Any 
tyro in military knowledge must ad- 
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mit that our policy should be built 
tipon our needs today. 

‘No sane military student wants to 
turn this country into a military camp, 
but all must agree that we ought to 


have in our first line at least as many 


men as the little country of Switzer- 
land. Our country is rich, prosper- 
ous, and populous, with an abun- 
dance of military resources; but mili- 
tary resources are not military 
strength. As well say the crude steel 
when it enters a watch factory is as 
good as the refined and tempered 
watch spring when it comes out, as to 
say that military resources mean mili- 
tary strength. 


GEN. LEA Says 


“The wealth of a nation, as a fac- 
tor in warfare, possesses certain po- 
tential but entirely subordinate capa- 
Lilities, which appear in themselves as 
actual conquering forces of warfare, 
though the truth is otherwise. War 
between wealth and militant energy 
has but one end, the old doom of the 
Purple Persian. Such a conflict is 
only a contest between the hollow 
panoply of warfare and an actual 
combatant; the plumed cadaver of a 
Cid against a live Moor; thunder and 
smoke on one side, lightning and fire 
on the other. The battle of Issus, the 
Sack of Rome, Marengo, Sedan, 
Liaou Yang—such are the endless 
epitaphs of gold against steel, corpu- 
lence against muscle, pomposity 
against discipline. 

“A nation that is rich, vain, and at 
the same time unprotected, provokes 
wars and hastens its own ruin. This 
is a law_so old and invariable that man 
thinks no more of it than he does of 
the forces of gravity, the tides of 
the sea or the inevitability of death. 
Neither does he realize that. a nation 
rever becomes opulent and arrogant 
that it does not become defenseless. 


Ricues HASTEN RvuUIN 


“A century ago, Europe watched 
complacently the self-devastation of 


frontier. 
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France. The monarchy had. been 
murdered; thé: nobility guillotined; 
commerce ruined; manufactures de- 
siroyed; the country-side was a tan- 
gled thicket presided over by a half- 
starved and tattered people. The 
wealth of a nation had gone up in the 
bonfires of the Republic. Suddenly, 
a little sallow man took hold of these 
famished people, this nation devoid of 
commerce, manufactures or revenue, 
and with its. poverty conquered the 
whole of incredulous Europe. 

“Only a few years since, on some 
mountainous islands, a people little 
known fought among themselves with 
weapons as primitive as those of the 
siege of Troy. Their entire revenues 
were less than an American city, the 
cultivable land of the whole empire 
less than one-half the area of Illinois. 
Suddenly they also rose up, and, with 
the perennial power of poverty,.in less 
than one decade disembowelled the 
two vainest and vastest empires on 
earth, causing the whole world to 
whisper. in old and’stale wonder at 
this New Sun that rose, with the sud- 
denness of an unknown comet, out of 
the Eastern Sea. Military strength 


is the organization and molding to 


proper use of military resources.’ 

Recent events teach us that even to 
maintain neutrality, it is necessary to 
maintain a proper national defense. 

What better example of prepared- 
ness and lack of preparedness is there 
than the case of Switzerland and Bel- 
gium? Switzerland, whose national 
defense costs her $8,000,000 per year, 
was able to put 400,000 men on the 
first line and follow it up by 200,000 
more in two weeks, and not a foreign 
soldier has yet set foot upon Swiss 
soil. 

Another example during the Fran- 
co-Prussian War, when a French 
Army of 83,000 men under General 
Bourbaki, retired toward the Swiss 
It was met by the Swiss 
Army and compelled to disarm and 
accept internment until peace was es- 
tablished. Do you believe that Swiss 
neutrality would have been respected 
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in the absence of military force to 
enforce its provisions. 

Belgium could only put 45,000 men 
on the line, and these were not ade-. 
quately organized. Had Belgium, 
one of the richest and most prosper- 
ous countries in all Europe, been able 
to put half as many men on the fron- 
tier as Switzerland, there would have 
been no mighty army marching over 
lier country, laying waste and death 
over her cities and towns. : 

These words are not the outpour-. 
ing of men who are military mad, but 
men who are American citizens like 
yourselves, and who are advocating 
only what they believe for the best in- 
terests of their country. 

Can you believe that any American 
would advocate a policy to place on his 
country such a condition of affairs 
as is told about in Belgium, where 
in one-of the battered forts upon the 
entrance of the victors who supposed 
that not a living man could be left in 
such a place, out of one of the holes 
made by a shell, walked 200 naked 
men, with the hair burned all off their 
bodies, many of: them blind, many of 
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them deaf, and nearly all of them gib- 
bering idiots. 

No. It is to prevent such unthink- 
able horrors as this happening to our 
own country, that we ask that some 
measure of preparedness be taken. 
That is the reason why we ask the 
young men to come into the militia, 
and the older men to support and back 
it by their influence, to the end that no 
nation would dare to attack us any 
more than they dared to attack Switz- 
erland. 

If the war does come—and no man 
can say today what will happen—we 
should have to send the youth and 
flower of our manhood on to the bat- 
tlefield to defend our country. Shall 
we commit the inhuman crime of 
sending them there, ignorant of train- 
ing, unorganized, undisciplined and 
unprepared for the slaughter which 
will surely be theirs under such cir- 
cumstances, or shall we adopt a sys- 
tem which will send them out with a 
reasonable knowledge of a soldier’s 
duty, so that if their lives are taken, 
our country will know that their sacri- 
fices will not have been in vain? 
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THE BOSTON FLOATING HOSPITAL. 
Where Science and Philanthropy Meet 
By GRACE AGNES THOMPSON 


“The clue of our destiny, wander where we 
will, lies at the foot of the cradle.’’—Richter 


LTHOUGH its name sounds 
A merely local, the Boston 

Floating Hospital is pecu- 

liarly a New England insti- 
tution. Its purpose and scope are 
broader still, for it aims to combat 
and destroy as universally as possible 
the sicknesses of babyhood, and the 
sick babies come from far as well as 
near. Skilful doctors and nurses go 
from its decks to carry health to 
babies in many other parts of the 
world. It is a unique institution, 
whose spirit exhibits that combina- 
tion of promptness, resourcefulness 
and commonsense which character- 
ize “yankee” enterprise. The story 
of this institution is quite interest- 
ing. 

When: Rufus B. Tobey was en- 
gaged in institutional work,. he used 
to go to his home in Quincy by way 
of the Dover Street bridge to the 
old South Boston railroad station. 
Thus he came to note how careworn 
mothers of the tenements, on. every 
breathless night of summer, trundled 
their babies up and down the bridge. 
He saw that many were sick babies, 
and his kindly heart ached for them. 
Few of the present legion of be- 
nevolent organizations existed in 
that day. There were country and 
water outings for invalid adults, and 
for the well children of poor fam- 
ilies, but nothing yet had been done 
for the sick baby. 

Some time in 1893 Mr. Tobey vis- 
ited Marion, Mass., meeting there a 


‘Captain Kelly, who had been con- 
nected with the New York Floating 
Hospital, which gave water trips to 
mothers and children and an ambu- 
latory service between the city and 
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the seaside hospital. He told of its. 
benefits to the inhabitants of the 
Fast Side. Mr. Tobey began at once 


_to think how he might furnish such 


outings to mothers and children he 
had seen in Boston. 

What that thought inspired has 
developed into one of the most not- 
able of all philanthropies. 

He described his hope to Mrs. 
Florence Hunt of the Boston Her- 
ald, who promptly wrote a news- 
paper item that brought a small con- 


tribution. Henceforth the affair 
prospered. Various philanthropic 
individuals together with Sunday 


schools and church societies supplied 
a fund large enough to begin the 
helpful scheme. One hot day in 
1894 a group of mothers and girls 
with child charges sailed down Bos- 
ton harbor, inhaled good sea breezes 
for long pleasant hours, ate sand- 
wiches, and were ministered unto by 
volunteer ladies of this vincinage. 
Afterwards it was found that a ben- 
efit dance had been given at the Ho- 
tel Pemberton that evening, from 
which some $8cc came to surprise 
and delight Mr. Tobey. That made 
possthble two more similar trips ne 
fore September. 

l‘or these, the same craft was em- 
ployed—the old barge Clifford, 
which had been built at Bangor in 
1876 and used, first on the Penob- 
scot, and then in Boston harbor, for 
picnic parties and moonlight excur- 
sions. One can imagine therefore, 
what an unpleasant task of cleaning 
up had to precede each trip with the 
children. Indeed this dual career 
continued for the Clifford during 
several years, it being the only avail- 
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able boat most suitably constructed 
and inexpensive. Picture the daily 
program at Picket’s Wharf, East 
Boston. Soon after daybreak the 
hospital helpers would hurry aboard 
and clear off the litter of food, etc., 
then swing the hammocks on _ the 
deck for the children. By seven A. 
M., the mothers and children would 


begin to arrive, picking their way. 


along the busy pier midst passing 
teams and the lading and unlading 
“<lravys. evening when these pas- 
sengers returned there would be 
some new crowd of excursionists 
maybe, with their beer casks and 
lunch hampers, ready to make their 
way aboard at one end of the boat 
while the children and their belong- 
ings were hurried off at the other. 

‘Almost immediately wide sympa- 
thy responded to the new charity. 
Funds increased so that one. trip 
each week was made in 1895, two 
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each week in 1896 and one-each day 


‘in 1897, between mid-July and late 


August. Many of the babies thus 
carried were sick, so of course a doc- 
tor must attend. At first the nurses 
were volunteers, just generous wom- > 
en who knew something about car- 
ing for children, only one_ trained 
nurse among them. But the needs of 
the sick babies were so imperative 
that soon no well tots were invited, 
and gradually a staff of specially 
trained nurses and physicians were 
established. 

‘Financial resources still came 
chiefly from church societies, and 
Mr. Tobey conducted the responsi- 
bility of management. He foresaw 
that so great a field as he had pio- 
ueered could best be cultivated by an 
organized and incorporated compan: 
--though one may remark here 
neither he nor anyone else realized 
at that time the real magnitude of the 


(Continued on page 286) 
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FELICIDAD 


The Romantic Adventures of An Enthu- 
silastic Young Pessimist 


By ROWLAND THOMAS 


CHAPTER I 
FELICIDAD 
N a corner of the Island of the 
Cane, so distant and so seclud- 
ed that no one ever found it 
yet who searched for it, the 


mountains fall back from the shore 


= for a little space. 


In that dimple of the hills, a mere 
hand’s breadth on their vast and 
weather-beaten Hanks, the tiniest of 
It might be the 
very fountain-head of drowsiness. 

A slow, yellow river winds down 
through jungle and woodland there, 
and a fringe of palm groves shuts off 
black cane-land from the gleaming 
coral sand of the beach. And 
cradled between those green barriers 
of shore and mountain there is a 
single village, quiet with the pal- 
pitating stillness of outdoors and 
drenched in golden sunshine. 

Felicidad is its name, and it is as 
young as anything in this old world 
well can be. Inexpressibly, incon- 
ceivably young in its simplicity, its 


lack of .questionings and purposes, 


in the completeness and contented- 
ness of its life. Yet it has slept 
there since uncounted days. 

For a wandering captain of 
Magellan’s fleet, so the story, goes, 
in a caravel high-pooped and gilt- 
bedecked but tarnished with the 
leagues of the Pacific, once came 
there. With the ready fancy of his 
race he gave the place its name— 
which means only Happiness—and 
in some unwonted impulse of gentle- 
ness he left it as it was and is. 

But some very ancient chronicles 
seem to show that ages before him, 
as men reckon ages, other rovers, 
slant-eyed men in junks with sails 


of matting slung to masts that raked 
far forward, had found it, too. If so, 
they left it as it was and is—a green- 
embowered village of harmless folk 
living by a sunny sea. 

Sometimes it is, to me, at least, 
imaginable that ages after us the last 
Conquistador of all may find it un- 
changed by all the years, and for the 
sake of its long and innocent life 
leaving it untouched, may translate 
Felicidad into the world that follows 
ours. For may there not be places, 
as there seem to be creatures, so 
simple yet so elementally complete 
that they hold no germ of change 
within them? If there were, that 
lovely valley surely would be one of 


them. 


Felicidad itself the town called 
Happiness, is a tangle of banana and 
papaya and coffee, netted and inter- 
laced with clinging, spicy vines. No 
harsher sounds enter the ever-open 
windows of its hundred houses than 
the slow wash of the surf upon the 
beach, the clicking of palm branches 
in the tepid breeze, or the calls of 
cocks and geese and parrots mingled 
now and again with the groan of 
some complaining wheel upon its 
wooden axle. 

Those hundred houses are set 
about a wide green plaza where 
the shadow of a great fire-tree 
swings with the revolving sun and 
compels the market women who 
seek its shelter to be imperceptibly 
inigratory, too, hitching on _ reluc- 
tant heels from west to north and so 
around to east again, dragging their 
wares behind them. 

On the broad stretch of grass, 
ponies and goats and carabaos graze 
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and dose in sleepy companionship, 
and on its seaward side rises a long, 
gray convent, deserted these many 
years by the friars who could find no 
spiritual crusades to ride there and 
no rebellious souls to save, where 
all alike are tractable. 

Beside the ancient convent is a 
newer church, with shaggy, bulging 
walls of nipa. It is much frequent- 
ed in the early, mornings of Sundays 
and fiestas. Then a row of fighting- 
cocks, tethered to pegs, brightens 
the plaza with flecks of red and 
sheeny black, and while the Mass 
drones on inside, the feathery pha- 
lanx beguiles its waiting with a 
clarion song of war and glorious 
death to come as soon as the emerg- 
ing worshippers, with quiet con- 
sciences, can lay their wagers. 

And all about the town are fields 
and jungles and forest lying richly 
green in the shadow of the hills 
which wall the valley from the world 
where so much is happening. Noth- 
ing ever happens in the valley or is 
likely to, save birth and peaceful life 
and the death which ends it quietly 
when the years are run. 

For in the very, air of it is some- 
thing which quiets restless desires 
with a touch and leaves soul and 
body lazily content. There Time is 
dead at last. The succession of days 
is over, and in their place is one day, 
repeated again and again, yet always 
fresh in its repetition. 

There is untrammeled Life. There 
Body throws off its subservience to 
Mind and as of right, being the elder 
brother in the twinship, rules in its 
stead, exercising an amiable tyran- 
ny; while Mind, the nagging over- 
seer, is complaisant merely to note 
the pleasant sensations which con- 
tinually flow over it. And so man, 
mingled of mind and body, there 
lives in a world of green and blos- 
somy things and soft breezes and 
outdoor sounds, content as animals 
must be when they are full-fed and 
untroubled. 

There are many things in Felici- 
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dad to flatter the five senses till they 
wax uncritical. Most of them are 
simple things, crude things if you 
like; the mystery of dawns and the 
thrum of guitars in the evening; the 
tinkle of plashing water at the -wells, 
and the poise of the bodies of wom- 
en bearing burdens on their heads; 
the laughter of children; the sparkle 
of the blue sea through the dark- 
columned gloom of a palm-grove; 
the caress of the sun; the changing 
color and texture of distant cane- 
fields, marking time for the changing 
year. These or their like are com- 
mon things enough, surely, to be 
had for the taking almost anywhere. 


But somehow, in the languid air of 


the valley, just such things become 
sensuously rich and satisfying as 
they are nowhere else. 

In the centuries of its existence 
other wanderers, less militant than 
Spanish conqueror and slant-eyed 
Chinese raider, may have chanced 
upon Felicidad. For surely many 
weary hearts have sought some 
such retreat. And if some man 
whose head and heart were sick and 
weary. with the world had felt its 
gentle loveliness under the rosy dawn 
or the brief magic of the evening 
twilight, may he not well have yield- 
ed himself half hopefully to its all- 
compelling charm? For there, it 
might easily have seemed to such a 
one, was rest at last. There one 
might dream out undesired, if not 
wholly undesirable, years and find 
peace of a sort. Peace without hon- 
or, possibly, but still peace—ob- 
scurity, oblivion, an end of longing 
and regret in the Sargasso Sea of 
Life. 

Some such haven I think I 
dreamed of finding there when I 
first, by chance, discovered the 
place. For this is no hearsay. testi- 
mony. I who speak have seen Felici- 
dad and walked its streets, basked in 
its sunshine. It is of my own hab- 
itation that I have been talking all 
this while in the cold third person, 
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with the transparent modesty of an 
editor. Enough of it. 


CHAPTER II 


A MAN ComMEs UNAWARES TO 
HAPPINESS 


I remember it as' if it had been 
yesterday—for a moment I would 
have changed the words, they were 
so trite. Trite as the common ex- 
_ perience they embody. Who has 


not remembrances, sorrowful or. 


glad, which have been taken out of 
time and set down forever in the 
‘Present? j\As if for moments one 
were a god, freed from the tyranny 
of Pasts and Futures. 

More vividly, then, than any event 
of my last uneventful yesterday, I 
remember my coming to Felicidad. 

It was a day towards the end of 
the monsoon. The prau had been 
drifting fitfully, becalmed at times, 
at times scudding before wandering 
cats-paws while the boatmen mut- 
tered incantations up to windward. 

I lay in the shadow of the matting 
which was grandiosely called my 
cabin. Close aboard to port was the 
Island of the Cane. I had been fol- 
lowing its endless shores for days, 
to find them always more savage and 
more desolate. Like my life, I 
thought. The coastal plain, verdant 
and smiling, dotted thick with plan- 
tations and prosperous villages, had 
narrowed till it vanished. The 
mountains rose sheer above the sea. 

They were such mountains as are 
not inspiring to look on. They 
were black and sullen lumps of 
earth, smothered in rough, bristling 


forests from the water’s edge to the 
heights where low-lying clouds rest- . 


ed on their shoulders. Unproduc- 
tive, useless, their inert bulks blot- 
ted the sky. Watching them, I fell 
into a doze out of mere listlessness. 

When I woke I might have been 
in another world—another trite 
phrase for an experience which in 


all its commonness is never com- 
monplace. 

A breeze had sprung up, rippling 
the green about us and swelling our 
sail of smoky orange. The water 


‘bubbled crisply under bows and 


quarter. The prau was running up 
a little bight, quiet as Heaven in 
the hush of early evening and ringed 
with a crescent of silvery coral sand. 

All round its shores was a screen 
of lofty cocoa-palms, The red lights 
of outdoor fires . glowed beneath 
them, and in their shadow groups 
of people, twos and threes together, 
strolled sedately up and down the 
sands, while in the ripple at the 
water’s edge, a wash of softest foam, 
women, knee-deep, were gleaning 
the spoil of the ebbing tide. And 
over sea and shore and people was 
the fitish of such a sunset as I had 
never seen before. It was as though 
a purple shadow rested on the 
world. 

A shadow of sichest royal purple 
tinged land and sea with its pure 
coloring. The smoke of the supper 
fires, rising straight upward in dis- 
solving columns, was glorified with 
it. The nodding palms were purple, 
and the roof of an old gray convent 


which stood among them, and the 
ribbon of coral sand, and the rip-— 


pling water. The humble figures of 
the gleaners of the tide were flushed 
with purple. 

I crawled from the low shelter of 
the matting and stood beside the 
helmsman on the narrow deck and 
saw an interminable floor of forest, 
sloping straight onward and upward 
from the shore and leading my gaze 
forever upward with its sweep. It 
might have been the measureless 
roof of the world, with those tall 
palms for its eaves. And it, too, 
was all empurpled in the sunset; 
that impending mountain and _ its 
higher reaches were melted and 
blended in the liquid color of the 
sky. I could not tell where earth 
left off and heaven began. 

Nature indeed was using her 
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witchery on that hour, For the very 
air was tinted with sunset light, like 
rare wine infinitely refined of gross- 
er body till only coloring remained 
—coloring and subtle savor. For the 
air. came to my nostrils sweetly 
odorous, and heavy with a load of 
evanescent fragrances. 

The helmsman may have seen a 
question in my eyes, for he mur- 
mured: ‘Felicidad, Master.” 

“It may be Felicidad,” retorted 
that wanderer, who was myself, 
_giloomily playing with the word. 
“Felicidad for the moment, Pedro. 
But its spell will pass, as the sun- 
set is passing to leave night behind 


The helmsman waved a hand to 
the shore. “The name of the town 
which you do not see,” he explained, 
“is Felicidad. It is hidden behind 
the trees.” 

“Well,” said I, amused by the 
momentary patness of the name, 
“since we have sailed to Happiness 
without meaning to, we will beach 
the prau and cook our supper and 
sleep one night in the place, to see 
what it is like.” 

“The fish of Felicidad,” my lit- 
eral Pedro murmured, approving the 
decision, “are famous for their fat- 


ness, it is said. Famosamante gru- 


esos, amo,” and he swung the huge 
paddle which served us for a rudder. 

So, just as the last of the sunset 
was fading, we hauled the prau up 
through the ripple on to the firm, 
warm sand—the forgotten genera- 
tions that have heard the grate of 
beaching keels at evening, East and 
West—and in the dusk beneath the 
palms we kindled a fire of little 
sticks between three round, smooth 
stones and set on the earthen pot 
of rice. Then Pedro went in search 
of one of those fish of Happiness, 
famously fat, and his fellows sat 
about the tiny blaze to smoke and 
gossip. I leaned against a rough, 
brown trunk, a by-stander as al- 
ways. 

Most of the strollers had left the 


of half-boiled fish, 
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beach. The few who remained held 
themselves apart from us, as people 
have a way of doing in lands where 
the privacies of life go on outside 
the prudish secrecy of walls. But 
there was no coidness or suspicion 
in their aloofness, for -those who 
passed unavoidably close on their 
homeward way murmured friendly 


greetings. 


“You are well come to Felicidad,” 
they said, passing by, and so set 
me musing again on the oddity of 
the name and of the chance which 
had brought me there. 

By that path I came to pondering 
on my own life—when I might have 
been watching the shadows gather 
over the sea and might have been 
snifing the wood smoke, if I had 
been wise then in the simple wisdom 
of Felicidad. | 

“Does a sojourner in Happiness,” 
I asked myself, “dine alone in the 
dark on a handful of rice and a bit 
famously fat? 
Does he smoke his cigarette in soli- 
tude afterwards and then lie down 
to sleep on the sand without a roof 
to his head, without a friend to think 
of, without a prayer or a God to 
pray to? It’s absurd,” said I. “It 
is hugely comic. It is—” 

Here my train of thought was in- 
terrupted. Pedro bustled into the 
circle of firelight and thrust a cold 
and clammy thing upon me. 

“See, Master,” he cried, pressing 
my fingers into the flabby ribs of the 
thing. “It is true, all they say of 
the fish of Felicidad. Mira. Es fa- 
mosamente—” 

Behind Pedro I spied a stranger 
dressed in immaculate white. His 
clothing fairly shone against the 
gloom of the quickly, falling night. 
And he, too, was ready with that 
fatuous word and apparently uncon- 
scious of its mild absurdity, for he 
spoke with the utmost gravity. 

“I have the honor of welcoming 
you to Felicidad,” he said. 

“Who could welcome one to 
that,” I answered him, “would in- 
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deed leave little to be desired of his 
hospitality.” 

He made no answer. But his eyes, 
searching my face, suddenly taught 


me that it was not stupidity which 
left him grave. 

There was a tittle pause then as 
we reappraised each other. 


(To be continued) 


CONNECTICUT IN THE CONSTITUTIONAL 
CONVENTION OF 1787 


By MILTON FESSENDEN 


) HE late Professor John Fiske 
of Harvard, in that delight- 
ful and instructive book, “The 
Critical Period of American 

History,” makes this statement: “It 

is not too much to say that the period 

of five years following the peace of 

1783 was the most critical moment in 

all the history of the American peo- 

ple.” Professor Fiske then goes on to 
show that there was no sentiment of 
union in the colonies as yet, and in 
consequence they were drifting to- 
ward Anarchy, that each colony was 
jealous of the other and that local an- 
tipathies kept the colonies apart. It 
is a dark picture he paints of our re- 
public, but, nevertheless, it is a true 
one.* | 

On the 3rd of September, 1783, the 

Treaty of Paris was signed, and 

peace was formally declared between 

Great Britain and the colonies; on 

the 3rd of November the American 

army was disbanded,’and on the 25th 
of that month the British army 
withdrew from New York. Some of 
the more optimistic Americans be- 
lieved that the troublesome times 
were over,f but in reality they had 
just begun. Washington, with his 
clear insight into public affairs, was 
not among those who believed 

[America’s difficulties were past. He 

saw what was needed—it was the 

formation of a more perfect union. 

Washington had, on the 8th of June, 

1783, addressed 1 letter to the gov- 


ernors and presidents of the various 
states urging upon them, among other 
things, the absolute necessity of the 
union of all the states under one 
government.{ This letter, while par- 
ticularly. addressed to the various 
governors and presidents of the 
states, was in reality an appeal to 
the American people, but as yet they 
were not ready to listen even to 
Washington’s advice, and it was 
only the bitter experience of the next 
five years that could show to the 
American people that Washington 
was right and that united them under © 
a federal government. From 1781 
up to the time when the Federal Con- 
stitution went into effect, the country 
was governed by the Articles of Con- 
federation adopted by Congress in 
the autumn of 1777 and finally put 
into operation in 1781. During all 
this period the great question was— 
were we one nation or were we thir- 
teen independent states? This ques- 
tion was only answered when the 


Constitution was adopted. 


It is not the author’s intention to 
spend any time upon that period, the 
most trying in our national history,, 
which came near wrecking us, and di- 
viding us up into thirteen independ- 
ent states, but to pass on to the ag- 
sembling of the great Constitutional 
Convention of 1787 and to the im- 
portant part Connecticut took in that 
historic gathering. 

There was one condition in the 


* John Fiske—Critical}Period of American History 1783-1789. . Fourth Edition. 


¢t Thomas Paine, in the last*number of “The Crisis.” 


t Washington’s circular letter_to!the,Governors of the States, 1783. 
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country during this period, however, 
which must be noted, for it played an 
important part in bringing about the 
calling of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion, and that was the condition of 
trade. 

One of the chief advantages which 
Great Britain has always derived 
from her colonies is in the matter of 
trade, and she has always guarded 
this apa very zealously. The 
American colonies were no exception 
to this rule; indeed, one of the chief 
reasons for the Revolution was Great 
Britain’s mistaken policy that the 
American colonies only existed for 
_her own mercenary gain, that colo- 
nial trade must be restricted to Great 
Britain, and that no outside nation 
must profit by it. 

During the Revolution trade be- 
tween Great Britain and the colonies 
was, of course, suspended, but when 
the war was over, American mer- 
chants looked forward to a re-estab- 
lishment of this profitable trade, but 
they were to be disappointed. Great 
Britain practically refused to trade 
with the new nation, and an order in 
council declared that trade between 
the United States and the British 
West Indies must be carried on in 
British-built vessels, owned and 
manned by British subjects. This 
was a telling blow to American trade, 
and America felt it at once. John 
Adams was sent to London to try to 
negotiate a commercial treaty, but 
was unsuccessful, and the only poli- 
cy left for America seemed to be re- 
taliation. But a new nation had no 
chance against a powerful empire, and 
the policy had little effect, for the 
states could not agree upon a common 
* policy and Congress had not the pow- 
. er to force the states into such a pol- 
icy. 
"The states themselves now made 
commercial war upon each other; 
Massachusetts, _Rhode Island, and 
New Hampshire shut their ports to 
British trade; Connecticut, for her 
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own selfish advantage, opened hers 
and placed a duty on imports from 
Massachusetts; Pennsylvania discrim- 
inated against Delaware; and New 
York discriminated against New Jer- 
sey and Connecticut.* 

It was in the midst of this confu- 
sion that a Convention in which Con- 
necticut was unrepresented, but rep- 
resenting Virginia, Delaware, Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey and New York, 
met at Annapolis, Md., in 1786 to 
discuss the trade and commerce of 
the United States, and how it could 
effectually be regulated. It drew up 
a report and offered various sugges- 
tions, and among other things it 
recommended the calling of a gen- 
eral convention “to meet at Philadel- 
phia on the second Monday in May 
next to take into consideration the 
situation of the United States, to de- 
vise such further provisions as shall 
to them seem necessary, to render the 
constitution of the federal govern- 
ment adequate to the exigencies of 
the Union and to report such an act 
for that purpose to the United 
States in Congress assembled aé, 
when agreed to by them and after- 
wards confirmed by the legislatures 
of every state, will effectually pro- 
vide for the same.’’t 

The report of the Annapolis Con- 
vention, together with its recommen- 
dation, was brought before Congress 
in October in the hope that Congress 
would recommend to the different 
states the proposal of the Annapolis 
Convention for a calling of a general 
Convention. Congress at first refused 


to do this on the ground that a con-— 


vention could not propose changes in 
the Jaw of the land and that Con- | 
gress alone could do this.— The con- 
fusion and depression which existed 
in the country, however, compelled 
Congress, on Feb. 21, 1787, to pass 
a resolution** giving consent to the 
calling of the Convention at Phila- 
delphia so it may be said that the 


*Fiske: Critical Period of American History, 1783-1789. Fourth Edition, page 145. 


tVon Holst: 


Constitutional History of the United States, page 47. 
tFiske: Critical Period of American History, 1783-1789, 


Fourth Edition, page 217. 


*®*Eliot’s Debates on the Federal Constitution. Vol, 1, page 120. 
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convention, as far as the assembling 
of it was concerned, had the sanction 
of what was then the real government 
of the country. 


In May, 1787, the General Assembly - 


of Connecticut, in pursuance of the 
recommendation of the Annapolis 
Convention and the resolution of 
‘Congress, appointed William Samuel 
Johnson, Roger Sherman and Oliver 
Ellsworth delegates to the conven- 
tion at Philadelphia, with instructions 
to meet the delegates of the other 
States and “to discuss upon such al- 
terations and provisions agreeably to 
the general principles of republican 
government as they shall think 
proper to render the Federal Consti- 
tution adequate to the exigencies of 
government and the preservation of 
the Union.”* 

The three delegates appointed 
were the ablest lawyers in the state, 
and indeed they had few equals in the 
whole country. 

Roger Sherman had signed the 
Declaration of Independence and the 
Articles of Confederation. He had 
also served as Judge of the County, 
Superior and Supreme Courts of 
Connecticut and was a member of 
the First Congress in 1774 and con- 
tinued to be a member for many 
years. He was given the degree of 
Master of Arts by Yale College and 
was its Treasurer from 1766 to 1776. 
When the government was formed he 
was elected a Representative in Con- 
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gress and a Senator in 1791, and he 
held that position until his death. 
William Samuel Johnson was the 
most scholarly of the three delegates. 
He graduated from Yale College in 
the class of 1744 and studied law at 
Cambridge. In 1765 he was a dele- 
gate to the Congress at New York 
and in 1766 he was an agent fo: the 
colony of Connecticut in England, 
where he was elected a tutor of the 
Royal Society. In 1772 he was ap- 
pointed Judge of the Supreme Court 
of Connecticut and in 1785 he was 
again a delegate to the Congress in 
New York. Upon the formation of 
the government, he was elected to 
represent Connecticut in the United 
States Senate and served there from 
1789 to 1791. In 1792 he became 
President of Columbia College in 
New York and remained there for 


eight years.f 


Oliver Ellsworth was one of the 
ablest lawyers of his time and genera- 
tion. In 1777 he was a delegate in 
Congress from Connecticut, and in 
1781 he was appointed a Judge of the 


- Superior Court of Connecticut, and 


upon the formation of the govern- 
ment he was elected a United States 
Senator, and held this position until 
1796, when he was appointed Chief 
Justice of the United States. In 1800 
he was obliged to resign the Chief 
Justiceship on account of ill health. 
He received the degree LL.D. from 


* The following is a copy of the credentials given by the State of Connecticut to her delegates: 


STATE OF CONNECTICUT 
At a General Assembly of the State of Connecticut in America, holden at Hartford, on the second Thursday 
of May, A. D. 1787. 


» * act appointing Delegates to meet in Convention of the States, to be held at Philadelphia on the second 
nstant. 
Whesews DB a Ra of the United States, by their act of the 21st February 1787, have recommended that 
on the second Monday of May inst., a Convention of delegates who shall have been appointed by the several 
states to be held at Philadelphia for the sole and express purpose of revising the Articles of Confederation,— 
Be it enacted by the governor, council, representatives, in General Court assembled, and by authority 
the same, that the Hon. William Samuel Johnson, Roger Sherman and Oliver Ellsworth, Esars. and hereby 
are, appointed delegates to attend the said Convention, and are requested to proceed to the city of Philadelphia 
for that purpose, wheat delay, and the said delegates, and, in case of sickness or accident, such one or more 
of them as shall attend the said Convention, is and peter authorized and empowered to represent this state 
therein, and to confer with such delegates appointed by the several states, for the purposes mentioned in the 
of Congress, that may be present and duly empowered to sit in said Convention, and to discuss u 
such alterations and provisions, agreeably to the — principles of republican government, as they shall 
think proper to render the Federal Constitution adequate to the exigencies of government and the preserva- 
tion of the Union; and they are further directed, pursuant to the said Act of Congress, to report such alterations 
and provisions as may be agreed to by a majority of the United States represented in Convention, to the 
Congress of the United States, and to the General Assembly of this state. 
A true copy of record. Examined by George Willys, Secretary. 


+ Vanman: Dictionary of the United States Congress. 
¢ Vanman: Dictionary of the United States Congress. 
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Yale College and also from Dart- 
mouth College.* 

The second Monday in May, 1737, 
was the day appointed for the meet- 
ing of the Convention, but it was not 
until the 25th of that month that a 
sufficient number of delegates had 
arrived to constitute a sufficient rep- 
resentation of a majority of the 
states. Ellsworth attended the Con- 
vention on May 28th and presented 
his credentials, Sherman on May 30th 
and Johnson on June 2nd. 

The sessions of the Convention 
were held in Independence Hall, 
where eleven years before, some ot 
the delegates had signed the Declara- 
tion of Independence. During those 
eleven years much had happened; the 
war for independence had _ been 
fought and won; the people had 
gained their freedom, but that free- 
dom would mean little unless some 
permanent and strong government 
was established, for the country was 
drifting toward confusion and an- 
archy. The delegates themselves 
realized that something had to be 
done; they realized that the country 
vias facing a great crisis, but they 
also believed that within the walls 
of the building where the colonies 
had declared their independence 
there would be a plan of government 
devised that would solve the difficulty 
and would be a blessing to them- 
selves and their posterity. 

On Friday, the twenty-fifth of May, 
1787, the real work of the Convention 
‘began. Robert Morris of Pennsyl- 
vania proposed the name of George 
Washington as President of the Con- 
vention, and he was unanimously 
elected. Three days later Edmund 
Randolph of Virginia proposed a set 
of resolutions concerning the Ameri- 
can Confederation and the establish- 
ment of a national government, and 
on the same day Charles Pinckney 
of South Carolina presented his 
draft of a Federal government. The 
resolutions and draft showed clearly 


*Vanman: Dictionary of the United States Congress. 
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that what the Convention was to do 
was not to amend the Articles of Con- 
federation but to propose an entirely 
new government. Where would Con- 
necticut stand? 

A resolution was now brought for- 
ward and passed: “Resolved that it 
is the opinion of this committee that 
a national government ought to be 
established, consisting of a supreme 
legislative, judiciary and executive.” 
Connecticut was the only state which 
voted against it with the exception 
of New York, where the vote was 
divided. Sherman admitted that the 
Articles of Confederation had. not 


given sufficient power to Congress, 


and that Congress needed more 
powers, but he was not disposed to 
make anv considerable change in 
the present order of things.f 

The resolution that a national gov- 
ernment ought to be established hav- 
ing been passed, it was agreed upon, - 
without opposition, that the legis- 
lative part of this national govern- 
ment should consist of two branches. 
The question now arose, how should 
the members of the first branch of 
the legislature be chosen? Mr. Ran- 
dolph, who represented Virginia, 
proposed that the people should elect 
these representatives. Opposition to 
this came from rather an unexpected 
quarter, for we find Sherman op- 
posing it, and insisting that the state 
legislatures should elect these repre- 
sentatives. “The people,” he said, 
“immediately should have as little to 
do as may be about the government. 
They want information and are con- 
stantly liable to be misled.” 

It is true that Sherman himself had 
come from the people; his early life 
was dne of struggle and privation, 
but Sherman was a sagacious and 
profound statesman and he was not 
yet sure in his mind that the people 
as a whole could govern themselves 
directly. He believed, with many 
other men of his time, that the coun- 


+ Remarks before the Convention on Monday, May 28th. 
t Remarks on Thursday May 31, before the Convention. 
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try was suffering from an excess of 
democracy. Elbridge Gerry of Mas- 
sachusetts, in supporting’ Sherman, 
declared that the people “are daily 
misled into the most baneful meas- 
ures and opinions by the false reports 
circulated by desrgning men.” When 
the resolution was put, however, it 
was carried, but Connecticut’s vote 
was divided upon it. 

The next great question that 
arose was in regard to the executive 
branch of the government. Sherman 
again opposed any plan to elect a 
chief magistrate by a vote of the 
veople and favored election by the 
national legislature. He regarded 
the executive magistrate as only an 
institution for carrying out the will 
of the legislature and should only be 
accountable to it.* 

The term during which the Presi- 
dent should hold office was a matter 
of much dispute in the Convention. 
The term of seven years was first 
suggested and a majority of the 
States were in favor of it at that 
time.f Connecticut at first voted 
against the seven-year term; Sher- 
man was in favor of a_ three-year 
term.t Later on Connecticut voted 
for the seven-year term,** but when 
the final draft of the Constitution was 
submitted to the Convention, Con- 
necticut voted for the four-year 
term.tT 

How the chief executive of the na- 
tion was to be chosen was a very 
important question. There is no doubt 
that in the Convention there was a 
general feeling that the people could 
not be trusted in the direct manage- 
ment of the government; the attitude 
and conduct of the people in the 


* Remarks on Friday, June 1, before the Convention. 


+ A vote taken June Ist on the resolution “that a national executive be instituted . 
Del., Va., 5. Nays, Conn., N. 


showed Yeas, N. N 
t Remarks before the Convention Friday, June Ist. 


Presidency. 


years between the Peace of 1783 and 
the assembling of the Federal Con- 
vention had convinced many of the 
leading statesmen and thinking men 
of the country that the less the people 
as a whole had to do with the gov- 
ernment directly, the better.{¢ In 1787 
the principles of Democracy had not 
taken such a hold upon the thinking 
men of the time as they have today, 
so we find the Federal Convention a 
far less democratic assembly than 
we would find such a_ conven- 
tion today. The Referendum and 
Initiative, which we find today in 
some of our State Constitutions and 
party platforms, would have found 
few, if any, supporters in the Federal 
Convention of 1787. 

There were various methods sug- 


gested for electing the President; one 


plan provided that he be elected by 
the national legislature; Connecticut 
at first favored this plan ;*** another 
that he be chosen by the executives 
of the different states; another by the 
people at large, or by the legislatures 
of the different states. It was also 
proposed that the election should be 
by electors, these electors to be chosen 
by the people or by the state legisla- 
tures or in any way in which the in- 
dividual state might decide. This was 
ultimately adopted as the method, and 
Connecticut voted in favor of tf 
Of the three delegates from Con- 
necticut, Sherman took the most ac- 
tive part in the discussions over the 
He favored a single ex- 
ecutiveftt and wished him to be re- 


eligible for a second term, as he be- 


lieved in keeping good men in office. 
He also was in favor of the President 
having a council of advice and he be- 


. . for a term of seven years” 
C., S. C., Ga., 4. Mass. divided. 


** A vote-taken on July 26 on the resolution “that a national executive be ingivee for the term of seven years” 


showedjYeas, N.'H., Conn., N. J., N. C., 8. C.,G 


a., 


6. Nays, Pa., Del., Md., 3. vided 


Wace 


tt A vote taken Sept. 6, on the question of the term of office of the President showed N. H., Mass., Conn., N. J., 


Pa., Del., Md 


Va.FS. C.NGa., 10 Yeas. Nay, N. C., 1. 


tt Remarks by Mr. Ngee Ehermen, delegate from Conn. and by Mr. Elbridge Gerry, delegate from Mass., be- 


fore the Convention on May 31. 


eg zee taken June 2 on this question showed Yeas, Mass., Conn., N.Y., Del.,Va., N. C., S. C., Ga., 8. Nays, Pa., 


ttt Vote on the question taken Sept. 6 showed Yeas, N. H., Mass., Conn., N. J., Pa., Del., Md., Va., S. C., Ga., 


10. Nay, N. C., 1. 
ttt Remarks before Convention Mon. June 4th. 
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lieved that this council was necessary 


to make the establishment acceptable 


to the people. He was not in favor of 
the Presidency being the depository 
of great power; he objected, and 
rightly so, to an absolute veto power 
in the executive. “He thought we 


ought to avail ourselves of his wis-- 


dom in revising the laws but not per- 
mit him to overrule the decided and 
cool opinions of the legislature,” is 
the way Madison, in his journal of 
the Federal Convention, expressed 
Sherman’s views on the subject. Sher- 
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the judges being appointed by. the 


‘Senate rather than by the executive; 


he believed the Senate would bring 
into their deliberations a more cor- 
rect knowledge of characters; and 
would be more free from intrigues 
than would the chief executive.t 
Ellsworth preferred that the nomina- 
tion of judges should be by the Sen- © 
ate subject to the President’s ap- 
proval.** 


; That the United States Courts have 


equity as well as law jurisdiction is 
due to Johnson, for it was on his 


. suggestion that the judicial power of 
the United States Courts ought to 
extend to equity as well as law that 
it was adopted.f¢ - 

~-It is in connection with the gen- 
eral structure of the national govern- © 
ent itself that Connecticut per- 
ormed her greatest service in the 
‘Genvention, and indeed a service to 


man was also afraid that the Constitu- 

tion might give the President too great, 
appointive power, and thus enable 
the President, in time of peace, to ap-. 
point officers in the army and thus 
model the army for his own per- 
sonal advantage.* A standing army ¢ 
which was the creature of the na- 
tional executive was the dread of the 


ral 


statesmen of that peried, so we find 


Sherman proposing that the Presi- . 
dent’s power of appointment should . 


be limited by law.f This suggestion 
was favored, and we find it embodied 
in the clause of our Constitution which 
provides that the President shall ap- 


point officers of the United States ex- 


cept those whose appointments are 
provided for in the Constitution itself 
or which shall be established by law. 

The three delegates that Connecti- 
cut sent were all able lawyers, yet we 
do not find them taking a very active 


part in the discussions over the ju- 


diciary department of the govern- 
ment. This may be accounted for by 
the fact that most of this work was 
done by a committee and Ellsworth 
was on this committee. After the 
delegates saw that the old Articles of 
Confederation were to be replaced by 
an entirely new constitution, they 
voted in favor of a national govern- 
ment, and the separation of the ex- 
ecutive, legislative and judicial de- 
partments. Sherman was in favor of 


* Remarks before the Convention Friday, Aug. 24th. 
+ Remarks before the Convention Friday, Aug. 24th. 


t Remarks before the Convention, Wed. July 18. 
** Remarks before the Convention, Sat. July 21. 
tt Remarks before the Convention, Mon. Aug. 27. 


the whole nation. It was agreed in the 
Convention that a national govern- 
ment should be established, and that 
it should consist of three departments, 
the executive, legislative and judicial 
departments. It was also agreed that 
the legislative department should 
consist of one upper and one lower 
house. The great question was, how 
should the members of the two houses 
be chosen? That question was one 
which was vigorously discussed in the 


_ Convention, and it was the rock upon 


which the Convention nearly split. 

In the Convention there were two 
sets7of states which voted against 
each other on almost every question, 
and which were intensely jealous of 
each other; one set was the large 
states, the other was the small states. 

. There were two plans proposed for 
the general structure of the govern- 
thent ; one plan, proposed’ by Edmund 
Randolph of Virginia, and known as 
the “Virginia Plan”; the other pro- 
posed by Mr. William Patterson of 
New Jersey and known as the “New 
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Jersey Plan.” The “Virginia Plan” 
provided for a Congress of two houses 
both chosen by the States in direct 
proportion to the population, with a 
President and a Judiciary appointed 
by this Congress. The unfairness of 
this plan can be seen at once, for it 
gave the large States control of the 
government, and of course the small 
States opposed it. The “New Jersey 
Plan” was simply a plan for the 
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necticut was quite willing that one 
branch of the national government 
should be chosen in the same way, 
and was therefore prepared for pro- 
portional representation in one branch 
of the national legislature. Connecti- 
cut, also, in the development of new 
towns, had always been particular to 
gard the equality of the towns, so 

er delegates would naturally favor 
the plan that a part of the national 
the 


amendment of the Articles of Con- legislature should recognize 
federation. It gave to Congress: “equality of the States. 
power to regulate commerce, to levy » ~ When this plan was put to a vote, 
duties on imports and fo raise internal’. the result was a tie. Connecticut, 
revenue. There was to be a Federal New York, New Jersey, Delaware 
legislature consisting of one house; and Maryland voted for it; Massachu- 
the executive was to consist of acoun- setts, Virginia, Pennsylvania, North 
cil chosen by the legislature, and it’ Carolina and South Carolina opposed 
also provided for a national judiciary. it; the vote of Georgia was divided 
It was a poor plan, for it did not give . and lost. It is interesting to note in 
Congress power to act directly upon -this connection that the delegate 
the individuals and would not have who divided the vote of Georgia was 
solved the difficulties which faced the ~ Abraham Baldwin, a native of Con- 
country, : necticut who had recently, come to 
These two plans were discussed’ Georgia. If Georgia had voted 
throughout June, with no likelihood against the plan at this time, in all 
that the Convention would agree up- ° probability the Convention would 
on either. Massachusetts, Pennsyl- have broken up. 
vania, North Carolina, South Caro- = On July 2nd the “large State” vote 
lina, and Georgia generally voted to- showed the first rag sag of break- 
gether for the “Virginia Plan,” while ing up by referring the “Connecticut 
New York, New Jersey, Delaware,_ proposal” to a committee composed 
Connecticut and Maryland were op-  ofone delegate from each State. Mr. 
ed to it. - Ellsworth represented Connecticut 
On June. 11 Sher voted that on this committee. We have no 
representation in the’first branch of - means of knowing what were the 
the national legislature shotild ‘proceedings of this committee, but 
proportional. This was what the on July 5, it reported favorably on the 
large States wanted, but Connecticut “proposition. The report met a storm 
voted in favor of it; then Sherman,~ of protest, but on July 7th the report 
seconded by Ellsworth, moved that was adopted with Connecticut’s vote, 
each State should have one vote in the. of course, in favor of it. 


second branch or Senate, and no 
more. This plan was known as the 
“Connecticut proposal” and had much 
weight in the Convention, for it was 
known that Connecticut for many 


._ From Mr. Madison’s Journal of 
the Federal Convention we learn of 
how near the Convention came to 
breaking up on the question of repre- 


sentation in the national Congress; 


years had been governed by such a ,and of the great service Connecticut 


plan, and it had worked well. Con- 
necticut, during the period of Colonial 
- history, had had a governor and coun- 
cil chosen by a majority vote and by 
almost universal suffrage. So Con- 


performed when her delegates came 
forward with the conciliatory meas- 


ure. From Monday, June 11th, when 


Sherman first advanced his proposal, 


until Saturday, July 7th, when the 


= 
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vote was passed, the Connecticut 
delegates bore the brunt of the bat- 
tle; they were practically the leaders 
of the Convention; their great legal 
minds and training were brought to 
bear in argument and persuasion. On 
the day that the “Connecticut pro- 
posal” was passed, Mr. Sherman 
made a final appeal to the Conven- 
tion. He said “he supposed that it 
was the wish of every one that some 
general government should be estab- 
lished. An equal vote in the second 
branch would, he thought, be most 
likely to give it the necessary vigor. 
The small States have more vigor in 
their governments than the larger 
ones; the more influence, therefore, 
the larger ones have, the weaker will 
be the government. In the large 
States it will be most difficult to col- 
lect the real and fair sense of the peo- 
ple; fallacy and undue influence will 
be practiced with the most success ; 


and improper men will most easily | 
If they. vote by. 


get into office. 
States in the second branch, and 


‘ each State has an equal vote, there 


must be always a majority of States, » 


as well as a majority of the people, on 
the side of public measures, and the 
government will have decision and 
efficiency. If this be not the case in 
the second branch, there may be a 
majority of States against public 
measures; and the difficulty of com- 
pelling them to abide by the public 
determination will render the gov- 
ernment feebler than it has ever yet 
been.”* 

After the “Connecticut proposal”’ 
had been adopted, the leadership of 
the Connecticut delegates, which had 
been assumed unwillingly and from a 
sense of duty, was dropped and 
throughout the rest of the proceed- 
ings we find them not actual leaders 
but lending their legal ability and 
experience to the establishing of the 
national government. 

* Remarks before Convention Sat. July 7. 

t Remarks before the Convention Sat. July 14th. 

t Vote on the q 
. Divided 


Ga vided, 
**Remarks before Convention Wed. Aug. 8. 


tt Remarks before the Convention Thurs. July 12th. 
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_ The proceedings in the Conven- 
tion were really a series of com- 
promises, and Connecticut had 
solved the most difficult problem of 
all by a compromise. New an- 
tagonisms now arose and one was 
the antagonism of New England 
toward the future West; New Eng- 
land feared her population would be 
drawn Westward; new States would 
be formed there and New England 
would lose her political influence, but 
Sherman allayed the fear. In an- 
swer to a proposal that the number 
of new states to he admitted into the 
Union be limited in such a manner 
that they should never be able to 
outnumber the Atlantic States, he 
said: “We are providing for our 
posterity, for our children, and our 
grandchildren, who would be as 
likely to be citizens of new Western 
States as Of the qld States. On this 


consideration alone we ought to 


make such _ discrimination.” 
Connecticut, however, voted for this 


: discrimination, but the 


roposal was defeated.t 

A new ‘sectional antagonism now 
arose, the . antagonism between 
North and South over the question 
of the slaves. Were slaves to be 
reckoned as persons or chattels in 
apportioning representation in the 
national Congress? Sherman was 
not epposed to the admission of the 
negroes into the ratio of representa- 
tion. “It was the freemen of the 
Southern States,” he said, “who 
were, in fact, to be represented ac- 
cording to the taxes paid by them, 
and the negroes are only included in - 
the estimate of the taxes.** Johnson 
also thought that blacks as well as 
whites ought to fall within the com- 
putation.}~ Ellsworth desired to fix 
the ratio of representation and tax- 
ation by the number of freemen, 
and three-fifths of the slaves until 


uestion taken July 14 showed Yeas, Mass., Conn., Del., Md.,4. Nays, N. J., Va., N. c.,.& ©. 
a. 
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altered by the legislature.* The 
three-fifths compromise was the one 
adopted by the Convention. The 
question of whether a fugitive slave 
who had fled into another State 
should be delivered up by that State 
was discussed at some length in the 
Convention. Sherman saw no more 
propriety in the public seizing and 
surrendering a slave or servant than 
a horse.ft 

There was another compromise in 
the Convention in which Connecticut 
took a leading part, and which must 
not be overlooked. As first suggest- 


ed, if the Electoral College failed to 


choose a President, then the Senate 
might choose one; this provision was 
not favored by many of the dele- 
gates who thought the Senate might 
prove to be an aristocratic body, and 
not in sympathy with the people; so 
it was proposed that the House of 
Representatives, not the Senate, 
should choose the President if the 
electoral college failed to do so. The 
small States opposed this plan, for 
they saw that if the House of Rep- 
‘resentatives had the choice, the large 
States could outvote the small ones, 
and so they wished to keep the even- 


tual choice in the Senate’s hands. Mr. » 


Sherman now proposed a compro- 
mise and suggested that the House of 
Representatives should choose _ the 
President if the electoral college fail- 
ed to do so, but that the choice 
should be made by the House voting 
by States and not per capita.{ This 
proposal was adopted and “thus the 
humors of the delegates from the 
small States, and of those who dread- 
ed the accumulation of powers into 
the hands of an oligarchy, were alike 
gratified.” ** 

It has been said, and rightly so, 
that it was three great compromises 
that laid the foundation of our Con- 
stitution.ff The first compromise was 
the conceding of equal representation 


* Remarks before the Convention Thurs. July 12th. 


t Remarks before Convention Tues. Aug. 28th. 
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to the States in the Senate and of 
pioportional representation in the 
House of Representatives. We have 
seen that in that great compromise 
Connecticut took the leading part. 
The second compromise was the giv- 
ing of disproportionate weight to the 
Siave states by counting a slave as 
three-fifths of a man, and basing 
representation in the House of Rep- 
resentatives by that computation. In 
this compromise Connecticut did not 
take an active part. The third com- 
promise was what Gouveneur Morris 
called a “bargain” between the North-. 
ern and Southern States.f[{ The com- 
promise arose over the question of 
the abolition of the foreign slave 
tiade and the control of the federal 
government over commerce. Georgia 
and South Carolina were in favor of 
keeping up the importation of 
slaves, and threatened to go out of 
the proposed Union if the Constitu- 
tion should abolish the slave trade; 
the other states wished it stopped. 
On the other hand, the New England 
States were strongly in favor of the 
new government having the power to 
regulate commerce; but the Southern 
States feared that New England 
would get all the carrying trade and 
charge high rates for shipping prod- 
ucts abroad; so they insisted that 
Congress should not have power to 
pass laws regulating commerce ex- 
cept by a two-thirds vote of each 
house. This would have prevented 
Congress from effectually regulating 
commerce, and the New’ England 
States saw it. A compromise was 
effected by which the slave trade 
was to be continued for twenty 
years, up to 1808, and then prohibit- 
ed, and Congress was given power 


to pass navigation laws by a ma- 


jority. vote. 
Connecticut voted in favor of this 
compromise and her delegates took 
(Continued on page 296) 


¢ Proposed in the Convention Thurs. Sept. 6 and carried the same day. Del. alone voted against it. 
** Fiske: Critical Period of American History, 1783-1789. Fourth Ed. page 283. 


tt Id.: page 267. 
tt Remarks before Convention Wed. Aug. 22. 
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POMOLA, THE SPIRIT OF 
MT. KATAHDIN 


By JOHN C. WARREN 


NY sportsman who has pene- 

A trated the wilds of Maine as 

far as the foot of Mount Ka- 

tahdin can appreciate the 
awe that its splintered granite peaks, 
towering above the surrounding miles 
of forest, must have inspired in the 
minds of the Indians, a race who 
peopled the woods and streams with 
sylvan spirits. Standing by the 
greenish waters of Bear Trap Mo- 
raine from which the sides of the 
mountain rise precipitously, seamed 
by the trails of many landslides, you 
feel that a thousand years of civili- 
zation have slipped from your shoul- 
ders, for you are before the wigwam 
of Pomola, the ancient spirit of the 
mountain. This is the spell of Ka- 
tahdin. 

It has only been within the past 
few decades that a native Indian 
could be persuaded to ascend to the 
lofty tableland of the mountain. The 
fear of Pomola has rested heavily for 
generations on the Penobscots and 
the neighboring tribes. Though the 
aboriginal strain had become diluted 
with alien blood, the superstition had 
survived. | 

There are several versions of the 
tradition of Pomola, or rather dis- 
tinct stories of the spirrft’s malicious 
activities. One of these legends is as 
follows: 

A young Indian who had wan- 
dered far from his village on a hunt- 
ing excursion found himself block- 
aded in camp by a great snow storm. 
Hunting was impossible, and after 
severals days his scanty provisions 
were exhausted and starvation be- 
came imminent. The hunter be- 


lieved his misfortunes were due to 
the wrath of Pomola, incensed that a 
mortal had dared to so closely ap- 
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proach Katahdin. But in the author 
of the calamity seemed the only chance 
of the Indian’s salvation, so that, one 
day observing a great smoke rising 
from the top of the mountain, the 
hunter in his desperation called loud- 
ly on Pomola for assistance. The 
supplication was answered in a 
prompt and rather alarming manner | 
for hardly had the hunter ceased 
speaking when a gigantic warrior 
of ferocious appearance pushed the 
branches aside and stood before the 
astonished Indian who knew at once 
that he was in the presence of the 
dreaded Pomola. The spirit demanded 
angrily the hunter’s business and the 
cause of his invasion into forbidden 
territory. Fear of annihilation was 
in the Indian’s heart, but a death by 
violence was preferable to slow star- 
vation so the hunter answered haugh- 
tily, as warrior should answer war- 
rior, | 

The boldness of the reply seemed 
to please Pomola, who, taking the 
Indian by the arm in friendly man- 
ner, led him with incredible swift- 
ness to the top of the mountain 
where a large opening appeared 
through which the two descended to 
the interior’ which was_ furnished 
like an immense wigwam. This was 
the lodge of Pomola where he dwelt 
with his sister, a comely young 
squaw. Food was served to the hun- 
gry man and the visitor was made 
welcome by the fire. Several days 
passed, the spirit seeming to grow 
very fond of his visitor, and at length, 
by means of threats and coaxings, in- 
duced the hunter to take the maiden 
as a wife. Things went along merri- 
ly enough for a while under these 
conditions but as the spirit would 
never allow his brother-in-law to 
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wander far from the mountain, the 
hunter grew restless and began to 
chafe under the restraint. omola 
observing the dissatisfaction finally 


agreed to allow the Indian to return | 


for a short visit to the lodges of his 
people, conditioned, of course, upon a 
promise to return to the mountain. 

There was great joy in the village 
of the tribe when the hunter, long 
mourned as dead returned to his 
kinsmen. By the smoky lodge fires 
the old men listened gravely to the 
story of the adventures of the wan- 
_derer. Amid these surroundings the 
hunter forgot his promise to return 
to Katahdin, and the blandishments 
of a bright-eyed maiden of his peo- 
ple caused him to forget the wife 
waiting for him in the mountain. 
Also he probably reasoned, he was 
_ outside the sphere of Pomola’s bale- 
ful influence. At any rate the hunter 
determined to take the bright-eyed 
maid as his wife, and wooed her so 
successfully, that preparations were 
made for a great wedding accord- 
ing to the tribal customs. A feast 
was cooked and the gaiety ran high. 
But suddenly the festive spirits were 
dampened for the absence of the 
prospective bridegroom was noted. 
Diligent search was made for him, 
at first merrily, thinking that he had 
stolen away to meet his sweetheart, 
then seriously, as the searchers be- 
came anxious. No trace was found 
of the missing one and the hunter 
was never more seen by his people. 
Pomola had claimed a fulfillment of 
the Indian’s promise. 

Another legend of Katahdin is told 
by the old men of the Penobscots 
which perhaps shows the character 
of Pomola in a less favorable light. 
It seemed that a small party of the 
tribe while killing a winter’s supply 
of meat camped near the foot of the 
mountain, in fact, nearer than some 
of the band deemed prudent. As 
was the custom the families of the 
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men had accompanied them, among 
whom was the daughter of the lead- 
er of the party, a girl of great beauty. 
She had treated impartially many 
suitors and was fancy, free. One even- 
ing, just as the forest was beginning 
to be clothed in obscurity, the maid- 
en in the course of her usual duties 
went to a nearby spring to bring wa- 
ter for the preparation of the evening 
meal as the hunters were commenc- 
ing to return to camp. Late sun- 
light still illuminated the crests of 
Katahdin and the girl raised her eyes 
in admiration to the heights, as she 
passed the confines of the encamp- 
ment. Without even the warning 
crackling of a twig, a warrior 
decked in all his savage finery 
emerged from the undergrowth, who 
despite screams and struggles bore 
the girl away in his arms. 

The men of the party, alarmed by 
the outcries hastily armed themselves 
and followed in the fast failing light, 
the trail of the abductor straight up 
the side of the mountain, across the 
Basin to the base of the tableland. 
By the aid of torches the pursuers at- 
tempted an ascent through one of the 
many ravines, when boulders, tons in 
weight, were hurled down upon them 
by some superhuman power, compel- 
ling the most venturesome to retreat. 
Further aggressive action was im- 
possible and the party returned sor- 
rowfully to camp, understanding 
only too well that Pomola had chosen 
the fairest of the tribe for a com- 
panion in his inaccessible dwelling- 
place. 

The foregoing are tales which any 


of the older Penobscots can tell you, 


if so minded, as he gazes into the 
camp fire after the day’s work is 
done; for it is then that the blood of 
his long line of savage ancestors 
seems to rise strongest within him. 
To us Pomola has bequeathed his 
name which is borne by one of the 
rugged peaks of Katahdin. 


MAUI, A PLEASANTRY 
By CHARLES FESSENDEN NICHOLS 


AUI controlled his own 
M island, his namesake, and 
was content until he found 
he did not control the Sun. 

Such kodaks as were available in 
Maui’s time emphasize his physical 
endowment, and he wore, like a series 
of army medals; a necklace of sharks’ 
teeth, every tooth recording a separate 
victory over the shark-god Akuamano, 
one tooth for a shark slain. 

Each Hawaiian island, in far time 
pried upward by the gods above the 
tranquil sea, is still a volcano stretch- 
ing chest and shoulders before work 
begins again, and certain districts 
breathe, even now, with rhythmic mo- 
tion of FEarth’s great breast—a 
fremitus where the ground is always 
active and people must walk expertly 
as if on a ship’s deck. 

Maui lived with his mother, Hina, 
' on the eastern side of his vast moun- 
tain Hale-a-ka-la, House of Gods. And 
Hina plaited kapa-cloth from: shreds 
of the mulberry fibre. 


But alas! Day and night at Seawall | 


were of equal length throughout the 
year. When Hina spread her woven 
cloth to dry, the Sun would slip be- 
hind the hill far too early to serve 
the best interests of the kapa indus- 
try. To a dutiful son but one course 
seemed possible, and Maui deter- 
mined to cripple the Sun’s feet, to 
Shorten his strides. The Sun, we 
know, walks up hill each morning on 
his lower rays—planting them as feet 
to climb. A stranger nightly disap- 
pearing, the Sun was not worshipped 
by the ancient Hawaiians—Pele The 
Beautiful, white-faced, throned in the 
raging flame of Kilauea, bewitched 
the imagination, or fear yielded sub- 
mission to fiend-gods of poison 
(Aukuahauai). 

Before Maui departs on his danger- 
ous errand, he is cautioned not 


wholly to disable the Sun, who, if 
maimed and left glaring forever, 
might destroy mankind by his heat. 

“Tie his rays, instead of chopping 
them, Kanaka, then you can hold a 
conference,” Hina gently said, and 
brought fifteen cords for the tying. 
And Hina further advised her son 
to seek counsel from grandmother 
Wiliwilipuka, east along the moun- 
tain. Maui now set forth. 

Wiliwilipuka was the Sun’s cook. 
Each morning she awaited, under a 
wiliwili tree, his rising, prepared his 
early breakfast, and, knowing his 
ways, could best instruct her grand- 
son how he might take him prisoner. 
Under her tree Maui now found her. 
It is related that, from daily facing 
her master, Wiliwilipuka had become 
quite blind; she held her head awry, 
constantly moving her short, pointed 
ears. Now she brought, from her 
sacred enclosure, a large bunch of 
bananas for the morning meal (the 
banana was a tabu fruit, forbidden 
always to women, and, at times, to 
men of the lower class, under death 
penalty). Kindling a fire, Wiliwili- 
puka heated large stones, then placed 
half the bananas on the stones to 
roast. Maui took the fruit noise- 
lessly. 

Discovering the loss of her bananas, 
grandmother now laid the rest of the 
bunch on the hot stones, sniffing on 
this side and on that, and calling 
loudly to the detected thief: “O mis- 
chief! to steal from your poor old 
blind granddame!” 

Yet when the ears had appreciated 
Maui’s story, grandma found another 
strong cord, dipped cloths in cool 
water and bandaged his eyes for pro- 
tection, and stationed him behind her 
tree, where he awaited the approach 
of the Sun. 

The Sun was hungry for his 
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MAUI 


bananas. Stretching himself, he put. 


out one ray at a time as he walked 
over the hill. Maui lassoed each ray 
in succession and tied it to the trunk 
of the wiliwili tree, the sixteenth ray 
with the strongest cord. Surprised 
and feet entangled, the Sun drew 
backward and attempted to go down 
again, but Maui took another turn 
with his cords around the tree. 

Gradually the great Sun arose until 
his body appeared. 

Angry words followed. Yet it suf- 
fices us to know that the Sun was 
finally persuaded to shed his beams 
more generously, on condition that 
he might retire early during the rainy 


season, when he feels the insult of-. 


fered by the clouds. 

Thus have Maui, Hina and Wili- 
wilipuka warmed and clothed some 
of us. 

Close upon the year 1872, the 
American consul at Lahaina, on island 
Maui, and Peter Treadway, sherift 
ef the island, had each a body-serv- 
ar.t; both the servants were also po- 
licemen. An old native, who lived 
a league or more from Lahaina, ac 
cused of hog-stealing, the two po- 
licemen were sent to arrest him. 
The culprit expressed his resignation. 
but, while he recognized the propr‘ety 
on their part of obeying the sheriff’s 
order, he, nevertheless, assured the 
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efficers that it would be his duty to 
pray them to death and both sat down 
in the hut before their prisoner. Their 
plight was soon known at Lahaina: 
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the consul, highly valuing his servant, 
rode to the scene of counter-imprison- 
ment, but the sheriff, who was com- 
pelled to be present at a court ses- 
sion, stayed at home. The policemen 
were in bad shape—nothing had been 
eaten since the old man began his in- 
vocations, and fear had reduced their 
vital powers to a decree far lower than 
might fairly have been expected from 
the fasting alone. The consul’s man 
readily obeyed his master’s order to 
go home, where he recovered; but 
native logic required the sheriff’s per. 
sonal presence to command his own 
man; the second policeman remained 
behind and died. 


We regret to announce the death, April 5, of Dr. Nichols, the genial 


author of this article. — The Editor. 
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CAPTAIN BIXBY AT THE WHEEL 


CAPTAIN HORACE E. BIXBY 


(Who taught Mark-Twain how to pilot. . He is still 
steering a pilot boat at the age of 84) 


maybe you fellows would let me 

alone.” This was Captain 

Horace E, Bixby’s reply to a 
request, to pose for a picture, when 
he piloted the United States Snag 
Boat, Horatio G. Wright, into Mem- 
phis, Tenn., a few months ago. 
Though eighty-four years of age, he 
steered the boat to its moorings, 
with the same steady hand, that pilot- 
ed Admiral Foote’s flag ship, “The 
Benton,” into the battle of Memphis, 
in the days of the Civil War. Though 


] WISH Clemens was dead, then 


Captain Bixby, votes in St. Louis, the 


river is his reah home. For sixty- 


two years ‘he has spent on water 
crafts of the Mississippi and has 
trained a host of pilots to know the 
river as a bird does the air, but his 
most distinguished pupil or rather 
his pupil who has attained to the 


most distinction is our beloved and 


lamented Mark Twain, and it is to 
this knowledge of river life, acquired 
when a pilot, which took form in 
Tom ‘Sawyer, Huckleberry Finn, and 
Life on the Mississippi, regarded 
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A MISSISSIPPI RIVER STEAMBOAT 


- abroad as his securest title to fame. 


It even suggested his pseudonym, 
Mark Twain, which is a_ lineman’s 
call to the pilot when the boat is in 
shallow water. 


At the dinner given by Colonel — 


George Harvey to Mark’ Twain on 


his seventieth birthday, in an after- 


dinner speech, he told how he_ had 
preserved his youth by absolutely ig- 


moring all recognized laws of health, 


never took any, exercise, read in bed 
all night, never ate any digestible 
food, and averaged smoking twenty 
cigars a day. Jn_ striking contrast 
are the habits of his old master, Cap- 


tain Bixby. He is a living example 


of the benefits of temperance, he has 
never used tobacco in any form, and 
liquor only in the most temperate 
fashion, and already in point of 
longevity he has his pilot pupil beat 
by ten years. The Captain’s shoulders 
are erect, his eye keen, his step firm, 
and his whole hearing is that of a 
man in the prime of middle life. He 
said one of his first questions, he 
asked Samuel L. Clemens, when he 
wanted him to teach him how to be 
a pilot was, if he used tobacco. He 


said he didn’t chew, but he was an in- 
veterate smoker. He told him that 
it was a nasty habit, but it wasn’t so 
bad as chewing, but he could get 
along better without ‘either. 

Some people infer because Clemens 
was not overly .strenuous at farm 
work, didn’t like soldiering and was 
no shining success as a journalist, 
that he wasn’t a good pilot, but that 


_is a mistake. He was a first class 


pilot. He seemed to have an in- 
stinct for the river and learned the 
channels and shoals from the very 
start, and was as apt a pupil as he 
ever taught to steer a boat. 

“T made a bargain that he was to 
pay mé five hundred dollars to teach 
him to pilot. He paid me one hun- 
dred dollars down when I took him 
with me, and I did not get any other 
installment until some years later 
when we were running a boat to- 
gether in partnership. At that time 
he paid me two hundred dollars more 
on account, and the account has been 
running ever since, but as the Irish- 
man savs, ‘I forgive him the debt,’ 
that’s all right.” 

The two most romantic dsinodies 
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of Captain Bixby’s career were the 
battle of Memphis and the explosion 
of the “Colonel Crossman.” He was 
the hero of both of these historical 
events, in fact he actually brought on 
the battle of Memphis which was due 
in a measure to the Captain’s keen 
‘piercing eye-sight, phenomenal, even 
at the age of eighty-four, but when 
the Captain was a boy, they, did not 
have electric ‘tights, neither did 
young people wear glasses. He says 
now, daylight is good enough for 
him to run in, put it used to be, the 
blacker the night, the better it suited 
him, About the battle, it happened 
in this way: : 

“The Federal Fleet’ was anchored 
about five miles up the river from the 
wharf and was under Admiral Foote 
and C. H. Davis. The Confederate 
gun boats were located a mile or so 
further down and around the bend. 
I was not on duty at the time as I 
just put in fourteen hours, but Ad- 
miral Foote called me to his cabin. 
Here he informed me that he was 
ready to go up the river. I asked 
him what the h— he was going to do 
that for, and when he hesitated, I 
pointed to a. wreath of smoke rising 
at a point below the bend, where the 
enemies’ boats were waiting. 

‘‘*¢Admiral Elliott is down there,’ I 
said, ‘and he will go down the river 
after those rebels and you can Cap- 
ture the whole tribe.’ 


“He looked at me a minute and: 


then said quietly, ‘Bixby, take the 
wheel.’ 

“f told him it was not my hour for 
duty, but he quickly hushed me up 
and said, ‘You’re the one who knows 
what we are doing, and the only one. 
i want somebody at the wheel whom 
I can depend on.’ 

“T took the wheel and as we passed 
C. H. Davis- he wanted to know 
where the d— we were going. I told 
him we would go to the d— if he did 
not come along and help us lick the 
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rebels, and he followed on behind us. 
We lit into the rebels and after some 
fierce fighting licked the bunch of 
them, .captured or sunk all but one 
boat and also got all the steamers 
that were lined up at the wharf.” 

The story of the explosion of the 
“Colonel Crossman” and how Cap- 
tain Bixby stayed in the pilot house 
while the flames were raging all 
around him is well known to most of 
the people of an older generation 
who lived along the Mississippi 
River, and equals in dramatic inter- 
est the story of Jim. Bladsoe, im- 
mortalized by the late John Hay. 
The only difference is, though Cap- 
tain Bixby did not run away, he lived 
to pilot many a day. 

After the violent explosion 
which a number were: killed, the 
Loat burst into flames while in the 


tniddle of the river off from New 


Madras. Captain Bixby remained 
at his post of duty until his pilot box 
was surrounded by a mass of seeth- 
ing flame. All who were able 
jumped overboard, and the last to 
leave the burning vessel alive was the 
brave pilot who dived through the 
flames into the river and swam safely 
ashore. Thirty iives were lost in this 
dreadful catastrophe and it was said 
that the casualties would probably 
have been three times as great if 
Captain Bixby had not stuck to his 
post of duty at the risk of his own 
life and steered the burning boat 
nearer to the shore. 

“Clemens is dead,” and the Cap- 
tain has lived to send a telegram of 
condolence to the family of his dis- 
tinguished pupil, but the request for 
his picture and interest in’ his life 
story has not ceased. Aside from 
his association with Mark Twain, his 
life has been full of dramatic and 
meritorious interest and we all wish 
the good Captain will be able to keep 
his hand on the pilot wheel until “His 
boat put out to sea.” 
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THE BOSTON FLOATING HOSPITAL AT ANCHOR 


work to be done or the exuberance 
to which it might grow. The Asso- 
ciated Charities, to whom it had been 
offered, declining the charge, To- 
bey took steps leading to organi- 
zation by making this a department 
of the Lend-a-Hand Society—a fact 
by the way which has caused a long 
and erroneous assumption that Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale originated the 
Floating Hospital. Later it became 
the Boston Floating Hospital Cor- 
poration, whose offices are now at 54 


Devonshire Street, a separate and 
distinct organization. 

In 1898 the barge Clifford was 
hought and refitted as a veritable 
hospital for sick babies. One cannot 
lay too much stress on that cate- 
gory. Only the sick baby has any 
claim upon The Floating Hospital. 
Race, color, creed, culture, clothes, 
cléanliness, intiuence not at all the 
tender mercies of its ‘life-saving 
work. 

In 1905 the Board of Trustees 
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ot ONE OF THE SEVEN PERMANENT WARDS 


was increased in number and under 


its reorganization the splendid be- 
quest of Mrs. Sarah E. Potter made 
possible the new ‘oat which had 
been hoped for several years pre- 
viously, and now has become a fam- 
iliar object among the scenes of a 
picturesque harbor, 

Under the reorganization the 
management of the work was given 
in charge of G. Loring Briggs, and the 
new boat launched in August, 1906, is 
the development, not completed, of 


his executive and administrative abil- 


ity no less than of the splendid skili 
of its medical and professionai corps 
from year to year. 

Now more than 250 little patients 
may receive attention at once in- 
stead of the 100 who could be cared 
for on the Clifford. | 

Other bequests, gifts and funds 
have been invested as endowment or 


expended in necessary equipment, 


and small contributions of varying 


size and from the. most varied 
sources each year have made the ad- 
mistration of the Hospital possibie 
in an increasingly successful and ex- 
pansive manner. | 

The Boston [loating Hospital has 
become a very important institution, 
unique in scope, unique in the his- 
tory of charitable endeavor, a scien- 
tific hospital housed in a _ well-de- 
signed steamboat, whither visitors 
from many lands come to observe 
methods that may be applied to the 
relief of sick babies in their own 
communities. 

Perhaps no philanthropy is_her- 
alded so far. Because the treatment 
of each patient is as scientific and 
thorough as advancing medical 
knowledge can devise, the records of 
all these cases are invaluable; they 
are catalogued upon cards and pre- 
served in such form as to be readily 
consulted by throughout 
the year. 
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A CHILDREN’S WARD ON THE FLOATING HOSPITAL 


Since 1899 it has been insisted that At the same time it must be em- 
the entire corps of nurses shall be phasized that the Floating Hospital 
graduates of reliable training § is in nowise a place of medical ex- 
schools. The establishment in 1899 periment, though its investigations 
of a post graduate course of instruc- are so skilful and practical. It is 
tion with diplomas has brought to always a hospital where sick babies 
the service enthusiastic and capable  will-be made well if human ingenu- 
women especially devoted to child- ity can make them so. Only belief 
care from St. Louis, San Francisco, of this wins the confidence of par- 
Montreal and New Orleans, .and_ ents, for a poor mother clings to her. 

H many another distant city where ‘fa- ailing babe with a tenacity that is 

i mous hospitals are located, to go out both wonderful and pathetic. 

| again to such varied destinations as The stranger to such work :s 

i | New Zealand, the American Hospi- amazed at the infinite amount and. 
tal at Rome, families among the variety of tact required to persuade 
bilitv of England and hospitals and many of the mothers whose little : 
private. families in. our own cowun- ones most need hospital care to bring 

try. House officers have also found them aboard at all. 

opportunity for valuable research So it is the custom to let the rela- 

here and many of them have re-_ tives of: the little patients come into 
ceived certificates for special instruc- the ship to see and inquire for them 
tion. One now practices so far away whenever it -lies at the dock, and - 

as Shanghai. never a day does it sail down the 
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harbor without a number of mothers, 
sisters and grandmothers—whoever 
is responsible for baby—on_ board. 
This like every other circumstance 
connected with the work has been 
turned to its utmost account in serv- 


ing the babies. The mothers and 
‘others who have the care at home of 
the babies are encouraged to visit 
the boat often so as to see for them- 
‘selves how baby should be cared for, 
individual instruction being given 
them with their special baby, all his 
needs and rights carefully explained 
and demonstrated. 

When baby is not very sick, he is 
brought on board in the morning 
and remains ail day, being sent 
home by sundown, to be brought 
again next morning, and so on un- 
til he is well. But if he grows worse 
or is very ill in the first place, he is 
placed in one of the permanent pa- 
tients’ wards until cured. And in 
so many cases he is very sick. 
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The indexed list of diseases treat- 
ed during the last summer shows 
over eighty different pathological 


-forms of ailment, most of them se- 
‘rious, some very, rare. 
-tish lad of five months,’ was operated 
on for intussusception, and now is as 
well as one could wish. 


A tiny Scot- 


Contagious diseases are not treated 
on the Floating Hospital, and any 
patient suspected of ‘having been ex- 
posed to such disease is segregated 
until the period of possible inocula- 
tion is over. 

Each little tot is examined before 
going aboard and the case diagnosed 
as fully as conditions permit. On 
board it receives first a bath, its own. 
clothing sent below to be sterilized 
and perhaps laundered or, if too 
worn and soiled, to be burned. A 
sort of uniform in nighties and ‘bon- 
nets replaces the clothing, and then 
a patient is ready for its cozy white 
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To behold one of the most inter- 
esting and appealing spectacles im- 
aginable, walk through the long 
wards. Visitors are welcome when- 
éver the boat is at her dock by the 
North End pier. It is truly said 
‘that nothing in the world so inter- 
‘ests every human heart as a helpless 
‘baby, especially when that is 
ill. Here they are, all helpless and 
ill, not one oyer five years old be- 
cause that is the period of least re- 
sistance in a chiid’s life. 

The mothers ate often utterly in- 
capable of giving siitable care, this 
when co-existing in the untoward en- 
vironment of a crowded tenement 
house increasing the difficulty. That 
is why such a charity is of the ut- 
most importance in the proper de- 
velopment of our community and 
why, after eighteen consecutive years 
of able aid to such mothers and chil- 
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A WORK ROOM 


dren the words Floating Hospital 


‘are a talisman in half the households - 


of Greater Boston. Babies have 
come hither from L.ynn, Worcester, 
and even from Vermont and New 


-Hampshire and they represent ev- 


ery. nationality and every station in 
life. 

You have onlv to see the long 
line of women and girls with babies 
in their arms eagerly pushing for- 
ward to the examination tables un- 
der the awning on the North Park 
Pier séOme hot summer morning long 
before sailing time to have -the im- 
portance of this work deeply im- 
pressed upon vour mind, or to see 


‘the disembarking late in the after- 


noon’ with the drooping, pallid baby 
of the morning a transiormed crea- 
ture to be convinced ‘of its benef- 
icence. 

Fortunately the Floating Hospital 
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is quite free of what is often called 
red tape. Doctors’ certificates need 
not be obtained before applying with 


the sick babies because this is ‘itself 


a’place of recognized medical au- 


| thority. Neither is there that un- 


wholesome spirit of rivalry some- 
times unhappily discovered in other 
helpful philanthropies.. 

More and more the great insti- 
tutions are learning to 
their parcels of the mighty field and 
to co-operate heartily with each 
other. The Floating Hospital co- 
operates systematically and _intelli- 
gently, so that around one small 
sick baby radiates the branch serv- 
ices of incalculable value to the 
community. The effort is never to 
duplicate any existing charity, but 
to direct into proper channels each 
case of need that appears not primar- 
ily a sick baby. : 

On arrival at the dock baby is 
examined for any diseased or other 
abnormal condition in its own body. 
Then by kindly questioning a for- 
mula is made out showing the physi- 
cal condition of its parents and other 
members of the family, as well as 
the state of its own home environ- 
ment ascertained when certain con- 


ditions in the baby require such 


knowledge. Baby, perhaps, has 
pneumonia. Perhaps he also shows 
tubercular tendencies. Quite likely 
his mother has inceptive consump- 
tion. Then she must be persuaded 
to go to Rutland to recover. 
will leave a family of three or four 
small tots without anyone to look 
after them. 

Some Settlement House to the res- 
cue, therefore, and a woman is 
found who for a small wage will 
keep house until mother returns. Fa- 
ther earns barely enough to pay for 
food and rent. Who can pay the 
housekeeper? The Associated Char- 
ities, perhaps, or some benefactor of 
the Settlement House. Maybe father 
is sick too, then some children’s mis- 
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sion or other helping society will 
board the tots out till their home can 
be established again. 

Baby stays on the hospital ship 
until he is well, then perhaps he 
goes out to the Bonnie Bairns for 
the rest of the weeks. 

Maybe baby is “just ailing.” That 
means he is not fed properly. A day 
on the boat cures, and then the hos- 
pital will furnish the right formula 
of food. If baby has scarlet fever 
or diphtheria he goes to the conta- 
gious ward of some babies’ hospital 
on land. If the family or neighbors 
have a contagious disease not yet 
quarantined the Board of Health is 
notified, and afterwards keeps the 
hospital officials informed of the 
progress of the case. 

Other cases of illness among the 
older folks are reported to District 
Nurses’ associations and the near- 
est dispensaries: of deprivation to 
charitable places of source. The ba- 
b:es are often neglected through a 
carelessness that is the product of 
non-guidance or of wrong tradi- 
tionary beliefs. 

Thus it came about that in 1909 
The Floating Hospital established a 
novel and supremely important and 
helpful branch of its service, what 
is called the “Follow-up Work,” 
whereby an efficient trained nurse, 
who has been engaged in visiting 
nursing for many years, is sent to 
call upon everyone of the patients 
after they have returned to 
homes to see that the treatment giv- 
en on the boat shall become effectu- 
al by supplementary home treat- 
ment, that ordered formulas of food, 
and supplied medicines are given to 
the baby as directed by the Hospital 
physicians, etc. Her work is so in- 
teresting that many paragraphs 
might be devoted to it. Now in its 


fifth year this work, which contin- 
ues throughout the twelve months, 
is showing most hopeful results. 
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. “THE FUTURE OF WORLD PEACE” 


TIMELY volume by Roger 
W. Babson, the statistical 
expert, discusses the re-es- 

a tablishment of peace in Eu- 
rope, and its permanent establish- 
ment in the world, on a basis of cer- 
tain economic readjustments. 

Mr. Babson’s leading contention, 
that the cause of the present war is 
economic, is irrefutable. His discus- 
sion of the exact way in which 
economic conditions have acted in 
producing the war is most interesting 
and informing, but more open to 
question than is his principal propo- 
sition. 

Economics is not an exact science, 
although its professors too often give 
to it the appearance of making that 
claim for itself. In the actual 
economic world, the vagarious ele- 
ment that we call “the personal 
equation,’ is a dominating factor 
that lends a degree of uncertainty to 
all generalizations: this or that is so, 


barring race prejudice, preconceived 
political notions, traditions and all 
the involutions of imagination, enh 
sion and desire. To say that these 
things only appear to have.a casual 


_ effect on war or peace brushes away, 


with the cobwebs, many facts. Na- 
tions go to war, and invent the 
causes afterwards, much as a wom- 
an justifies after the purchase, an ex- 
travagance which she could not re- 
sist. Mr. Babson states very defi- 
nitely why England and Germany 
went to war. He goes far, for that 
is something which they themselves 
have not fully. discovered. 

We welcome Mr. Babson’s book 
as an earnest discussion of a vital sub- 
ject. But we will make little prog- 


-ress until we get beyond the weak- 


ness of considering it to be weak and 
“sentimental” to discuss questions 
that are essentially moral on purely 
moral and ideal grounds. 


h 


AN AMERICAN TYPE OF SUBMARINE 


SOME FOLLIES AND DANGERS OF 
THE SHIP PURCHASE BILL 


HERE is need of instarit re- 
alization, on the part of the 

. citizens of the United States, 

of the possibilities involved 

in the stupendous step urged by the 
administration, and known. as the 
Ship Purchase Bill. Although tem- 
porarily defeated, it is understooa 
that the administration intends to 
stand by the bill. The leading fea- 
tures of the proposition are quite gen- 
erally familiar. The bill calls for the 
formation of a stock company for 
the purchase of certain vessels that 
have been rendered useless to their 
owners by the war, and for their em- 
ployment in our shipping trade under 
the over-management of the United 
States, which also is to hold a major- 
ity of the stock. In favor of this bill 
it is now being urged that our farm- 


ers need it, and that a vast sum of 


money would be realized by its adop- 
tion. In the cotton belt there is said 
to be actual distress. The inability to 
‘ship cotton has brought on a disas- 
trous lowering of prices. This seems 
to be true. All other farm products, 
~showever, enjoy unusually high prices. 
* Farmers in general are not suffering 
for the passage of this measure. To 
even intimate as much is absurd. One 

class of farmers in one section of the 
country are the only sufferers to 
whom it is possible for the admini- 
stration to point. Surely, then, if to 
help the farmer is the real motive of 
the law, some other method of doing 
go might be found than that of em- 
barking the country in a novel and 
perilous enterprise. 

But this great issue with all its 
momentous consequences, is not be- 
being quietly and soberly discussed, 
that it might be weighed in the bal- 
ance by the common sense and judg- 


ment of the country. Nothing of the 
kind. It is being sprung on the coun- 
try and forced to a vote in Congress 
without an opportunity for an expres- 
sion of national sentiment on the sub- 
ject. 

President Wilson claims to have a 
sacred regard for popular opinion. 
But here, in his one actual chance to 
submit an issue to the people, he fails 
to do so. For this measure was in 
the air long before the last congres- 
sional elections. It was the duty of 
an administration that claims to be 
sensitively scrupulous in following 
the dictates of the will of the major- 
ity, to shave clearly and definitely 
made an issue of it before the elec- 
tions took place. The country would 
then have had an opportunity to 
speak. Instead of doing this, the 
President comes out in a great politi- 
cal speech, throwing this issue into 
the arena, long after the elections 
were closed! If it is claimed that the 
issue was before the country at the 
time of the elections, then the ad- 
ministration must accept the great in- 
crease of anti-administration votes as 
expressions of hostile sentiment to- 
ward the bill. As a matter of fact, 
that issue was not clearlv before the 
people at that time. No administra- 
tion leader would have dared to have 
made it the issue of the campaign. 
To have done so would have been to 
go down to disastrous defeat. The 
situation as it stands, then, is that a 
measure, revolutionary in character, 
involving the country in wholly un- 
tried directions, full of dangers, even 


of war, is being forced by the ad- 


ministration without waiting for the 
voice of the people. And this is the 
act of an administration that claims 
to be governing in accordance with 
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the will of the people, and to be the 
great guardian of the right of the 
people to govern themselves! Here 
was President Wilson’s opportunity 
to prove that he wished to follow the 
will of the people. Here was his 
chance to submit an issue to the peo- 
ple. Never did an election happen 
more pat to the purpose. But was it 
so submitted? Did anyone know. 
that they were voting on that issue? 
Did the President tell us so? Is he 


‘waiting now to learn the verdict of 


the people, if he deems that he did 
tell us so? Is he ready to accept that 
verdict as final? If so, why the ne- 
cessity of pressing the passage of this 
bill on the present Congress? It 1s 
impossible to make that pressure con- 
sistent with the claim to desire to act 
in accordance with the will of the 
majority. If for no other reason 
than this, the bill ought not to be 
passed at the present Congress. No 
measure so revolutionary in character 
should be made law in such a manner. 
It is not for the good of the country 
that it should be done, even if the law 
itself were a good one. Unfortunate- 
ly, in this particular instance, the law 
is a very bad one. 

In the first place, it risks an em- 
broilment in the European war. This 
danger is not imaginary. It is not 


_ trumped up to make opposition talk. 


It is a very real, grave and menacing 
danger. Consider, for a moment, the 


‘nature of the present war. Iit is prac- 


tically the siege of a nation by four 
reat powers. They plan to conquer 
y drawing about their foe a ring of 
iron, thus reducing him to all the pri- 
vations of a siege, until submission 
becomes inevitable. They believe that 
they are justified in doing this, that 
it is on their part a solemn act of na- 
tional righteousness, and in the inter- 
est of world civilization. That is not 
for us to judge, at present. Enough 
for our argument that they think so, 
and are determinedly engaged in the 
effort. 
They are making untold sacrifices 
to accomplish their end. Blood and 


tears and sorrow immeasurable they 
are accepting. They are giving their 
all to the enterprise, the most vast 
ever undertaken in the world’s his- 
tory. We plan to buy vessels to ship 
foodstuffs to Europe. Does anyone 
imagine for a moment that the allied 
powers are going to see their enemy 
helped in this manner? It is easy to 
brag, to boast, to say that the United 
States is big and powerful, and all 
that. It is easy to say that the allies 
have their hands full, and do not 
want any more war, that they would 
not care to commit any hostile act 
against the United States. And it is 
certainly true that they do not want 
it. More than that is true. It is true 
that their feelings toward the United 
States are sincerely friendly. But if 
anyone is so blind as to imagine that 
they will therefore sit still and see 
their great siege, that is costing them. 
their best blood, raised, practically, -by 
our act, they are in need of enlighten- 
ment. The temper of the alliesAs not 
such as to tolerate any such thing. 
And does anyone imagine that we 
will own ships and put tthem into the 
carrying trade, and keep them out of 
the most profitable of all markets, the 
selling of food supplies to Europe? 
Does anyone imagine that the mere 
accident that these foodstuffs go first 
to some neutral country, will blind 
the allied powers? Does anyone im- 
agine that a mere fiction of so-called 
International law will be allowed to 
stand in the way of the success of 
their great endeavor? No man in his 
senses can possibly think so. And if 
our government-owned ships are re- 
sisted, searched, held, do you mean to 
say that no friction will arise? Will 
not a wily foe make use of all these oc- 
casions to foment mischief? Will not 
Germany seek in every way to em- 
broil us with the allies, and will she 


not have the best possible chance of © 


doing so put into her hands by our 
own act? No, the danger of being 
drawn into this war by the passage 
of this bill is very real, and very im- 
minent. Not only ‘so, but it embroils 
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us in hostility to that side which un- 
questionably the majority of our peo- 
ple feel to be the right side. If we 
imagine that we can raise the siege of 
Germany without a scrap with some- 
body, we are nursing delusions that 
will get us into trouble. 

But hot only is this measure dan- 
gerous to our peace, it is econom- 
ically bad. It is unjust to those al- 
ready in the shipping business, be- 
cause it throws them into competition 
with a capital that does not have to 
pay a profit. Profits are essential ,to 
the success of \any private business. 
Do we imagine ‘that the government, 
desirous only of sHewing what a vast 
benefit to the people their little ship 
line is, will care for profits? They 
will not. And to whatever extent a 
force is put into business that disre- 
gards the essential of a profit on the 
conduct of the business, to that ex- 
tent is the whole business corrupted. 
You, reader, are probably in some 
business yourself. Most Americans 
are. Would you like to see the United 
States enter into your line of business, 
and sell your goods without profit? 

Could you compete with it? I 
think not. There is no more justice 
in the United States Government 
jumping into the shipping business 
than there is for its jumping into the 
business of building houses, or shoe- 
ing horses, or selling cattle. Would 

ou, Mr. Farmier, like to see the 

nited States Government buy a huge 
farm and attempt to fix a standard 
low price for the products you raise? 
Could you compete with it? Equally 
unjust is this measure to our ship 
yards. If we buy the junk of the 
European ship yards, and supply in 
this manner our demand for shipping, 
what will become of our own ship 
yards? They have invested heavy 
capital in their plants. They have 
trained skilled laborers by the thou- 
sands. Can they compete with the 
government purchase of second-hand 


ships made abroad? Can they build 


vessels as cheaply as the discarded 


and fast rotting ships of Europe can 
now be bought? Our people are too 
just, too fair-minded to desire to 
throw this hardship on any special 
line of business. 

Finally, will the government be able 
to run this business well? Is there 
any reason to believe that it will be 
done successfully? They will need to 
advertise. Will that advertising nev- 
er be given to favorite government or- 
gans, and withheld from opposition 
papers? Will it never be used as a 
club to enforce conformity of the 
press to its views? Will its oppor. 
tunities for making “jobs” for “meri- 
torious political workers” be resisted ? 
The administration is very hungry for 
such jobs. It wants a great many. 
There are many workers waiting in 
the political bread line just now. Are 
we to suppose that the administra- 
tion, with a campaign for -re-election 
awaiting it, and a call for workers 
soon to go forth, will be exactly ada- 
mantine in its resistance to the oppor- 
tunity afforded by this government- 
owned transportation company, to re- 
ward the faithful with the much need- 
el jobs? Events now being investi- 
gated do not give us a warrant for 
such a hope. If they are going to do 
this thing, blindly, fatuously, over- 
riding the opposition of the brains of 
the country, ignoring the dangers of 
war, contemptuous of the injustice 
wrought to two great industries, our 
private shipping lines and our ship 
yards, at least let them add to the ap- 
propriation which the bill carries, a 
sum to meet the inevitable financial 
deficiencies that will arise in the con- 
duct of this business! 

It will be highly pleasing to us all, I 
am sure, to see “United States and 
Company” on the signs at our wharves 
and piers, and it will be highly grati- 
fying to have this same United States 
and Company, Shippers and For- 
warders, dragged into the admiralty 
prize courts of Europe, trying to run 
blockades, and finally summoned into 
our own poor debtors’ court! 
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CONNECTICUT IN THE CONSTITUTIONAL 
CONVENTION OF 1787 | 


(Continued from page 275) 


an active part in the discussion of 
the question. “It is better,” said 
Sherman, “to let the Southern States 
import slaves than to part with 
them if they made that a sine qua 
non. * He disapproved of the slave 
trade; yet as the States were now 
possessed of the right to import 
slaves, as the public good did not re- 
quire it to be taken from them, and 
as it was expedient to have as few 
objections as possible to the pro- 
posed scheme of government, he 
thought it best to leave the matter 
as we found it.¢ Ellsworth was for 
taking a middle and moderate 

ound; “he was afraid,” he said, 
“we should lose two States with 
such others as may be disposed to 
stand aloof; should fly into a 
variety of shapes and directions, and 
most probably into several confed- 
erations—and not without blood- 
shed.{. He had never owned a slave, 
could not judge of the effects of 
slavery on character. If, however, 
it was to be considered in a moral 
light, we ought to go further, and 
free those already in the country. 
Slavery in time will not be a speck in 
our country. Provision is already 
made in Connecticut for abolishing 
it. And abolition has already taken 
place in Massachusetts.”** 

The subject of paper money came 
up for discussion and on no subject 
was the Convention more in _har- 
mony than in the condemnation of 
paper money. Sherman desired the 
States to be absolutely prohibited 
from issuing paper money. He 
said “he thought this a favorable 
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crisis for crushing paper money. If 
the consent of the legislature could 
authorize emissions of it, the friends 
of paper money would make every 
exertion to get into the legislature 
in order to license it.”f+ When the 
question was put Connecticut voted 
in favor of the prohibition{{ The 
question now arose—was the pro- 
hibition to extend to the Federal 
government? The majority of the 
Convention were against allowing 
Congress this power. “This is a 
favorable moment,” said Ellsworth, 
“to shut and bar the door against 
paper money. The mischiefs of the 
various experiments which have 
been made were now fresh in the 
public mind, and have excited the 
disgust of all the respectable part 
of America. By withholding the 
power from the new government, 
more friends of influence would be 
gained to it than by almost anything 
else. Paper money can in no case . 
be necessary. Give the government 
credit, and other resources will of- 
fer. The power may do harm, 
never good.”*** It was finally de- 
cided that the power to issue incon- 
vertible paper should not be grant- 
ed to the Federal government; Con- 
necticut voted with the majority. It 
was thought that an express prohibi- 
tion was not necessary; as it was sup- 
posed that Congress would not ex- 
ercise the power unless it was ex- 
pressly granted in the Constitution. 

Over what powers should be ex- 
pressly granted to the Federal gov- 
ernment there were many, opinions. 
It was first proposed that Congress 
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should have power “to subdue a re- 
bellion in any State on the applica- 
tion of its legislature”; but some of 
the delegates opposed this as a vio- 
lation of State rights. Ellsworth 
suggested that the Federal govern- 
ment should only act where the leg- 
islature of the State could not act.* 
It was finally agreed that the Fed- 
eral government could interfere up- 
on the application of the legislature 
or of the executive if the legislature 
could not be assembled. 

Should the President or Senate or 
House of Representatives have pow- 
er to declare war? “The executive 
should be able to repel, and not to 
commence war,’ said Sherman.f 
“There is material difference,” de- 
clared Ellsworth, ‘between’ the 
cases of making war and making 
peace. It should be more easy to 
get out of war than into it. 
War, also, is a simple and overt 
declaration; peace, attended with in- 
tricate and _ secret negotiations.” 
Connecticut, when the vote came, 
voted to give the power to Congress. 

The Connecticut delegation con- 
sidered the debts of the Confedera- 
tion equally binding under the Con- 
stitution. “The debts,” said John- 
son, “are debts of the United States, 
of the great body of America. 
Changing the government cannot 
change the obligation of the United 
States, which devolves, of course, on 
‘the new government.’’** 

When the various resolutions had 
been put and passed, and a Consti- 
tution in a rough shape adopted, it 
was referred to a committee of style, 
and Johnson, probably because of his 
literary and scholarly attainments, 
which everyone recognized, was put 
upon this committee and acted as 
its chairman; and on Tuesday, Sep- 
tember 11th, Dr. Johnson, for the 
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committee, reported a digest of the 
plan of which printed copies were 


ordered to be furnished to the mem- 


bers. He also reported a letter to 
accompany the plan to Congress. 

How was the Constitution to be 
ratified? Sherman observed “that 
the States being now confederated 
by articles which required unanimity 
in changes, he thought the ratifica- 
tion in this case, of ten States, at 
least, ought to be made neces- 
sary.”¢f He was also in favor of sub- 
mitting the Constitution to the Con- 
gress of the Confederation, but not 
to require their assent.t{ Ellsworth 
preferred a ratification of the Con- 
stitution by the State legislatures. 
“He wished,” he said, “the plan ‘of 
the Convention to go forth as an 
amendment of the Articles of Con- 
federation, since, under this idea, the 
authority of the legislatures could 
ratify it. If they are unwilling, the 
people will be so, too. If the plan 
goes forth to the people for ratifica- 
tion, several succeeding. conventions 
within the States would be unavoid- 
able. He did not like these con- 
ventions. They are better fitted to 
pull down than to build up consti- 
tutions.”*** As finally agreed, the 
ratification of nine States would be 
sufficient for the establishment of the 
Constitution, and Connecticut agreed 
to this. P 

On Monday, September 17th, the 
work of the Convention came to an 
end; Johnson and Sherman signed it 
for the State of ‘Connecticut. 

Would Connecticut ratify the 
Constitution? On September 26th, 
1787, Sherman and Ellsworth ad- 
dressed a letter to Governor Hunt- | 
ington of the State. “We have the 
honor,” they wrote, “to transmit to 
your excellency a printed copy of the 
Constitution formed by the Federal 
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Convention to be laid before the 
legislature of the State. .. . 
We think it may be of use to mak 


some further observations on par- 


ticular parts of the Constitution. 
The Congress is differently organ- 
ized; yet the whole number of mem- 


bers, and this State’s proportion of - 


suffrage, remain the same as before. 
The equal representation of the 
States in the Senate, and the voice 
of that branch in the appointment of 
officers, will secure the rights of the 
lesser as well as of the greater 
States. . . . . The Convention 
endeavored to provide for the en- 
ergy of government on the one 
hand, and suitable checks on the 
other hand, to secure the rights of 
the particular States and the liber- 
ties and properties of the citizens. 
We wish it may, meet the approba- 
tion of the several States and be a 
means of securing their rights and 
lengthening out their tranquillity.” 

In October the legislature of Con- 
necticut authorized the calling of a 
general convention to consider the 
question of the ratification of the 
Constitution. This Convention met 
at Hartford in January in the fol- 
lowing year. The question of rati- 
fication or rejection of the Consti- 
tution was warmly debated.  Ells- 


worth opened the debates, and it 


was he who nobly defended the work 
of the Federal Convention. 

“It is observable,” he said, “that 
there is no preface to the proposed 
Constitution, but it evidently pre- 
supposes two things: one is, the 
necessity of a Federal government; 
the other is, the inefficacy of the old 
Articles of Confederation. A union 
is necessary for the purposes of a 
national defence. United, we are 
strong; divided, we are weak... . 
A more energetic system is necessary. 
The present is merely advisory. .. . 
How have the morals of the people 
been depraved for the want of an 


efficient government, which might 


establish justice and righteousness. 


For the want of this, iniquity has 


come in upon us like an overflowing 
flood. If we wish to prevent this 
alarming evil, if we wish to protect 
the good citizen in his right, we 
must lift up the standard of justice, 
we must establish a national govern- 
ment, to be enforced. by, the equal 
decisions of law and the peaceful 
arm of the magistrate.” _ 

On the oth: of January, 1788, the 
Convention ratified the Constitution 
by a vote of one hundred and twen- 
ty-eight in favor of ratification and 
forty votes against it, which is a ma- 
jority of eighty-eight. Connecticut 
had come into the Union. 

When the handful of delegates 
assembled at Philadelphia on that 
Monday morning in May, 1787, few 
people in the world would have 
predicted that within four months 
a Constitution would be presented 
to the United States which the 
people would live under for over 
a hundred years and many years yet 
to come—a: constitution which has 
stood the test better than any other 
written constitution in the world,— 
a constitution which is almost ven- 
erated in this country; and one in 
defence of which, in 1861, thousands 
in the North were willing to give up 
their lives. 

On the last day of the Convention, 
when the venerable Franklin arose 
and pointed to the armchair of the 
President, upon which was Drilliant- 
ly painted a half sun, and said: “As 
I have been sitting here all these 
weeks I have often wondered wheth- 
er yonder sun is rising or setting. 
But*now I know that it is a rising 
sun,” the Connecticut delegates as 
they sat there might be sure that 
they had contributed, in a large 
share, to the formation of a new na- 


tion, and the greatest republic on 


earth. | 
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The Agency oe a ‘United People 


A striking comparison between a 
homogeneous country and a hetero- 
geneous group of countries is ob- 
tained by placing over the map of 
the United States the map of Europe. 
These represent the same area— 
about 3,000,000 square miles—if a 
few of the remote provinces of 
Russia are omitted. 

Europe has the advantage in pop- 

tion, with more than four times as 
many people as the United States; in 

e number of large cities, with two 
and a half times as many cities of 
over 100,000 population. — 


Yet the United States, a compara- 
tively young country, has outstripped 
Furope in the diffusion of civiliza- 
tion, because of its wonderfully 
greater means of communication 
between all parts of its area. The 
United States not only excels in trans- 
portation facilities, but it has nearly 
three times as many telephones as 
Europe, or about eleven times as 
many in relation to population. 


By the completion of the Trans- 


continental Line we now talk from 


one end of this country to the 
other, while in Europe the longest 
conversation is no farther than 
from New York to Atlanta, ‘and 


even that depends on the imperfect. 


co-operation of unrelated systems. 


Europe, with twenty-five countries 
and many different languages, 
serves as an illuminating contrast to 
the United States, with one language 
and a homogeneous people, despite 
the fact that our population has 
been derived from all parts of the 
world. 


During the last forty years the 
steadily extending lines of the Bell 
System have contributed in no small 
measure to this amalgamating of 
different races. 


The latest achievement—the link- 
ing of coast to coast—has given 
greater force to the national motto, 


“E Pluribus Unum.” 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 
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Prize awarded by Collier’s Weekly 


THE WORKS OF ROWLAND THOMAS 


Winner of the $5000 Short Story 


With Rowland Thomas the ranks of American literature 
have acquired a fresh, original writer of unusual power. 


—Philadzlphia Public Ledger. 


A Picturesque Romance 
| of the Tropics 


FELICIDAD 


When a weary and aimless. —" 
wanderer over the seas ran the ROWLAND THOMAS 
bow of his prau on to the gleam- 
ing sands of Felicidad, the place cast its spell on him eid’ 
he stayed,—stayed to become one of the town’s chief citi- 
zens and its greatest hero. 

Frontispiece in Color 2 $1.25 net 


Once in a while a book is published that is so novel in 
theme and treatment that it takes the reviewers by 
storm. Such a story is ROWLAND THOMAS’S 


FATIMA 


Or Always Pick a Fool for a Husband 


_ Arthur B. Maurice, the Editor of The Bookman, in in- 
cluding “Fatima” as one of the ten best novels of 1913, 
pronounces it ‘‘one of the few genuine novelties of 
the year.’ 


Illustrations in Color . $1.35 net 


Philippine Realism by an American Kipling 


THE LITTLE GODS 


The author of this stirring and powerful book of life in 
the Philippines was awarded the $5,000 prize, from 30,000 
competitors, by Collier’s Weekly for his remarkable story of 
“‘Fagan,’’ which forms the first chapter of ““The Little Gods.” 

Hlustrated $1.50 net 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers 
$4 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
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_ HOTEL ASPINWALL, LENOX, MASS. In the heart of the famous Berkshires. One of the most fashionable 
and attractive resorts in this country. Accommodates 500 guests. Three Golf Courses, Tennis, Saddle Horses, Driv- 
ing, Motoring, Dancing, etc. Furnished cottages for rent for the season. Write for circular. W. W. Brown, Hotel 
Manhattan, 42nd St., New York City, until June Ist, after that, Lenox, Mass. 

Granliden Hotel, Lake Sunapee, New Hampshire. At Gateway to the White Mountains, under same manage- 


Ment. 


GRANLIDEN HOTEL, LAKE SUNAPEE, NEW HAMPSHIRE. At the Gateway to the White Mountains. On the 
acai Tour. Fine Golf Course, Saddle Horses, Tennis, Bathing, Boating, Canoeing and Fishing as good, if not the 
‘best in New England. Fine motoring. Accommodates 300 guests. Furnished cottages to rent for the season. Write 
Mor circular. Address W. W. Brown, atone Manhattan, 42nd St., New York City, until June Ist, after that Granliden 


Hotel, Lake Sunapee, N. H. 
- Hotel Aspinwall, Lenox, Mass, In ‘the heart of the famous Berkshires, under same management. 
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This YOS® style of Home 
Grand i is d 
piano, suited for 

and sold at a reasona ble 
pricé. The tone, touch and 


cent wearing 
ties of the 


Vose Pianos 
are only explained by the 
exclusive patented wart 
tires and the high- 
material and supérb 
workmanship that enter 
into their construction. 


We deliver, when request- 
ed, direct from our factory 
free of charge, and an- 
tee perfect satisfaction. 


Liberal allowance made for old 
pianos. Time payments accepted. 


FREE—If you are interested in pianos let us send you ous 
beatttifully illustrated catalog that gives full information, 


vose & SONS PIANO CO. 
160 Bo;iston Street, Boston, Mass. 


CAN, BE 
DONE WITH A 
HIGH-SPEED 


HAND CAMERA? 


WHAT CAN BE 
DONE WITH AN 
ANASTIGMAT 


PHOTO LENS ? 


NOT UNLESS YOU ARE FULLY INFORMED ON 


GOERZ LENSES =2 CAMERAS 


ne. COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHER will tell you that Goerz Lenses are among the chief reliances 

0 gna They give the amateur the professional result for which he is constantly striving. Goerz 

SD dager revelation in compactness and efficiency. Made in all standard sizes, from the Vest Pocket 
‘Tenax to the 5x7 models of the Ango and Manufoc Tenax. A full stock of Goerz Lenses and Camerasis kept by 


PINKHAM & SMITH COMPANY 288-220 BOYESTON STREET BOSTON 
<a Ask them for a Goerz Catalog or write direct to : 


P. GOERZ AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY 


317 EAST 34TH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Help the 


ANY ONE desiring to render immediate as- 
sistance to the BELGIAN REFUGEES can do so 
by sending clothing, food, etc., express paid, to 
WILLIAM FIRTH, 15 Columbia _ Street, 
BOSTON, Mass. 


ALL USED CLOTHING (worn) must be laun- 
dered and in thorough repair. Sewing materials 
indemand. The Belgian women are skilled with 
the needle. 


MATERIALS SUITABLE FOR HOSPITAL 
WORK are very much needed. Clean old linen 
is useful for bandages and pads. 


THOSE WISHING TO SEND MONEY can 
do so by addressing same to MR. WILLIAM 
FIRTH, 200 Devonshire Street, BOSTON, 
Mass. This money will be used for the purchase 
of food, clothing and underwear in New England, 
most suitable for immediate use upon its arrival 
in ENGLAND or the CONTINENT, and to pay 
charges for transportation and distribution of 
the same. 


The UNDERWOOD 


and the UNDERWOOD alone typifies 
Typewriter Supremacy 


Proved by all world’s records 
‘‘The Machine You Will Eventually Buy”’ 
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“White Mountain” Refrigerators 


F The “WHITE MOUNTAIN?” is the preferred © 
refrigerator of today because of its many at- 
tributes of superiority. Solid and substantial 
as the very Hills of OLD NEW ENGLAND. 
World wide reputation based on Purity, Clean- 
liness and Durability. 

The “WHITE MOUNTAIN?” refrigerator “In 
Over a Million Homes’’,is an artistic and me- 
chanical triumph—the master-work of four 
generations of the world’s greatest refrigerator 
manufacturers. 


Send for our beautiful catalogs 
and booklets. 


MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY - Nashua, N. H. 


| Branch Offices | 
NEW YORK CITY BOSTON, MASS. DETROIT, MICH. LINCOLN, NEB. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. DENVER, COLO. DALLAS, TEXAS SCRANTON, PA. 


MUSIC 


Pupils Received for a Single Subject as Well as for Full Courses 
CLASS OR PRIVATE INSTRUCTION 


Pianoforte, Organ, Voice, Violinand all other Orchestral Instruments, Composition, Harmony, 
History of Music, Theory, Solfeggio, Literature, Diction, Chair Training, Ensemble, Wood-wind 
Ensemble, and String Quartet. The Normal Department affords practical training for teaching. 
Languages: French, Italian and German. 

Dramatic Department. Practical training in acting. 
Scholarships. A limited number of scholarships in Composition (Director’s Class). 


The free Privileges of lectures, concerts and recitals, the opportunities of ensemble practice, and 
appearing before audiences with a complete orchestra, and the daily associations are invaluable ad- 
vantages to the music student. 


Offices Open for Registration September 10th 
FOR PARTICULARS AND YEAR BOOK APPLY TO 
RALPH L. FLANDERS, Manager Huntington Avenue, Boston 
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DEEP BREATHING 


‘By D. O. Harrell, M.D. 


BELIEVE we must all admit that deep 
breathing is a very desirable practice. 
Furthermore, we know it to be a fact that 
not one person in twenty, or perhaps one 
person in a hundred, really breathes deeply. 
Every physician can verify the statement 
that we are daily called upon to prescribe 
drugs for ailments that owe their cause 
directly to insufficient and improper breath- 
ing—Oxygen Starvation. 

Breathing is the Vital Force of Life. 
Every muscle, nerve cell, in fact every fibre 
of our body, is directly dependent upon the 
air we breathe. Health, Strength and 
Endurance are impossible without well-oxy- 
genated blood. The food we eat must 
combine with abundant oxygen before it 
can become of any value to the body. 
Breathing is to the body what free draught 
is to the steam boiler. Shut off the draught, 
and you will kill your fire, no matter how 
excellent coal you use. Similarly, if you 
breathe shallowly, you must become anzemic, 
weak and thin, no matter how carefully 
you may select your diet. | 

I might continue indefinitely to cite ex- 
amples of the great physiological value of 
deep breathing. For instance, it is a well- 
known fact that worry, fear, and intense 
mental concentration practically paralyze 
the breathing muscles. This depressing 
condition can be entirely overcome through 
conscious deep breathing. 

The main benefit of physical exercise lies 
in the activity it gives the lungs. What we 
term “lack of healthful exercise ”’ in reality 
means insufficient lung action. Exercise 
that does not compel vigorous deep 
breathing is of little real value. Unfor- 
tunately, few persons have the strength 
and endurance to exercise violently enough 
to stir the lungs into rapid action. This is 
especially true of women and also of men 
who have permitted their muscles to become 
weak. Common sense, therefore, dictates 
that the lungs should be exercised independ- 


ently through deep breathing gymnastics. - 


Unfortunately, few persons have the 
slightest conception of what is really meant 
by deep breathing. In fact, few physicians 
thoroughly understand the act. Ask a 
dozen different physical instructors to define 
deep breathing, and you will receive a dozen 
different answers. One tells you it means 
the full expansion of the chest, another 
tells you it means abdominal breathing, the 
third declares it means diaphragmatic 
breathing, and so on. 

Recently there has been brought to my 
notice a brochure on this important subject 
of respiration, that to my knowledge for the 
first time really treats the subject in a thor- 
oughly scientific and practical manner. I 
refer to the booklet entitled ‘‘ Deep Breath- 
ing,” by Paul von Boeckmann, R.S. In 
this treatise, the author describes proper 
breathing, so that even the most uninformed 
layman can get a correct idea of the 
act. The booklet contains a mass of 
common sense teachings on the subject 
of Deep Breathing, and “Internal Exer- 
cise.” The author has had the courage 
to think for himself, and to expose the 
weaknesses in our modern systems of 
physical culture. 

I believe this booklet gives us the real 
key to constitutional strength. It shows 


_us plainly the danger of excessive exercise, 


that is, the danger of developing the external 
body at the expense of the internal body. 
The author’s arguments are so logical it is 
self-evident that his theories must be based 
upen vast experience. Personally, I know 
that his teachings are most profoundly 
scientific and thoroughly practical, for I 
have had occasion to see them tested with 
a number of my patients. 

The booklet to which I refer can be 
obtained upon payment of ten cents in coin 
or stamps by addressing Dr. von Boeckmann 
directly at 1957 Tower Bldg., 110 W. 40th 
St., New York. The simple exercises he 
describes therein are in themselves well 
worth ten times the small price demanded. 
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BOOKS ON AGRICULTURE 


THE PRINCIPLES OF BREEDING: THREMMATOLOGY 
versity of Sve, cloth , 727 pages, illustrated. 

“ Principles of of breeding ” is a pioneer in the worthy endeavor to collate with 
the practical side of breeding the results of recent research in the processes and 
factors which govern the evolution of plants and animals. 


FUNGOUS DISEASES OF PLANTS 
Benjamin Mince Duacar, Professor of Plant in Cornell Univer- 
ty. 8vo, cloth, 508 pages, illustrated. 
I dis Nink presented f the vital facts b ht to light od 
in plant pathology, which should be 
and every one interested in plants. 


SOIL FERTILITY AND PERMANENT AGRICULTURE 
Grorce Hopxins, Professor of Agronomy in the University of Illinoi 
my and Chemistry and Vice Director in the Illinois Agricultural 
Experiment Station. 8vo, cloth, xxiii + 653 pages. 

A BOOK of the times, for the farmer and agricultural student. By means of 
statistics gathered from the agricultural experiment stations in different parts of 
the United States, Professor as shows why the ordinary farmer reaps such 
sis yon Sg results for his labor, and. demonstrates the scientific but 
practical ies for the depletion of the snil in each section of the country. 


EXAMINING AND GRADING — 
By Tuomas L. Lyon, Professor of Experime y in the Federal 
Experimental Station Cornell Uni Assist- 
ant Professor of Field Crops in the niversity of Nebraska. ramo, cloth, ror 
pages, illustrated. 
L and Mi “S; stions to Ti using Examining and Grading 
“Grebe sent free, On application, any tench of 
Parc exercises, of which this book is ely composed, are designed to 
the student thorough drill in the study of the structure and ~~ of all of the 
cereals, in the identification of seeds of the common grasses, ets, and leg- 
umes, and in judging the quality of hay of these crops. 


TYPES AND BREEDS OF FARM ANIMALS 
Cc Su Pu of Animal Husbandry in the College of 
Agriculture of the Ohio State University. cloth, pages, iustrated. 
“Types and Breeds of Farm Animals” includes a ah of the —— 
habitat of breed development, with pages on European history, special Ame 
history, the work of pioneer breeders, famous animals, families or tribes, haved 
characteristics, and breed and individual records. 
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At Your Service 


Our intimate association with 
the many schools and colleges 
in New England, and extensive 
acquaintance with the features 
of each will aid us to solve 


That School Problem 
of Yours 


A word of inquiry will bring 
you catalogues, and much con- 
fidential information 


ADDRESS 


School Department 
NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE 


- Pope Building - - - BOSTON, MASS. 
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REG OFF, 


Porto-PANAMA Hats 
COOL AS A DROP OF DEW 
Hand-woven, soft, durable, comfortable. Good as the 
South American Panama but cooler, lighter, more dressy. 
Direct from maker to you $1.50 pos pale. State size and 
send momy order. oney refunded if you are not per- 
fectly satisfied. Ve Mh Mos stylish for Ladies this year. 

TIN LOPEZ & 


P. oO. Box 148-B44 Porto Rico 
References: Bank de Economfas, San German 


Cc. A. L. LANGTON, Prescription Optician 
Siumictt 


Is THE NEW WAY 


== 


MONEY IN BOAT LIVERY! 
in any og Need No Boat 


lnetrated 
Boat Co., 84 Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Commonwealth Hote! 


corporated 
— State House BOSTON, MASS. 


Offers rooms with hot and cold water for $1.coper day 
and up, which includes free use of public shower baths. 
NOTHING TO EQUAL THIS IN NEW ENGLAND 
Rooms with private baths for $1.50 per day and up; 
suites of two rooms and bath for $4.00 per day and up. 
Dining Roomand Cafe first class. European Plan. 

ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. 

Stone floors, nothing wood but the doors. 
Equipped with own Sanitary Vacuum Cleaning Plant 
Long Distance Telephone in Every Room. 

STRICTLY A TEMPERANCE HOTEL 
Send for Booklet 
STORER F. CRAFTS, -- General Manager 


Neurasthenia 


Or Nervous Exhaustion 


What is Neurasthenia? One of the greatest, living 
physicians—Dr. John Harvey Kellogg—says “‘Neu- 
rasthenia is a symptom—not a disease” and that it 
is due largely to habits which may be corrected by 
giving attention to causes of the ailment. 


In his new book—“‘Neurasthenia”—Dr. Kellogg gives results 
of his experience with thousands of cases treated§Jduring| the 
nearly forty years he has been Superintendenttof,; the great 
Battle Creek Sanitarium. Dr. Kellogg’s book is ;not dry and 
technical. On the contrary, it is intensely interesting and 
easily understood. If you suffer from nervousnese—erhaus- 
tion—sle —or any other form of Neurasthenia, get 
this book ‘and study it. It shows you the way out—teaches 
you how to obtain relief from the dread fangs of nervousness. 

250 pages, printed with plain type on fine book paper. Sev- 
eral full page illustrations, diet tables and valuable instruc- 
tions as to exercise, relaxation, rest and sleep. The regular 
price is $2.00 but to give the work widespread distribution, Dr. 
Kellogg has permitted an edition in library paper covers to 
sell at only $1. Send your order and remittance today. You 
take no risk sending money because, if you are not satisfied with 
the book, it may be returned for prompt refund. Order at once 
and get relief*from nerve suffering. Address— 


GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING CO. 


3603 W. Main Street Battle Creek, Michigan 
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SOHMER CECILIAN FARRAND CECILIAN 


== 


HE best way 
to feel the spir- 
it of enchant- 
ment is to have a Cecilian Piano in your home 


THE NEW ENGLAND REPRESENTATIVE IS 


GEORGE LINCOLN PARKER 


100 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
(Cut along this line) 


GEORGE LINCOLN PARKER 

100 Boylston Street, Boston 
Please send me full information concerning article specified. 
Piana 
Krakauer Piano 3 
-———-Rythmodik Rolls for Player Piano : | 
Victor Records , 
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Musician 
By Home Study — 


| The se and pleasure of being able to ‘les or sing 
a correctly, and with intelligent expression—to produce music 
| —is one of the great joys of life. Why not let it be yours? 


Our instruction will make youa | musician, as well asa 
‘performer. 


Over ten thousand pupils say so. 
Here is just a sample—a book full if you want them. 


“I have devoted more or less time and attention to music for over twenty-five 
years, and | have no hesitancy in saying that the ‘nstruction | have received from 


To be a musician requires just racic 
We teach your intelligence. 


No chart or other mechanical “‘short-cuis”” to : 
you've got to have the principles of music as taught by the 
masters. 

3 Don’t go away from home; our Conservatory i is at your 
oor 

Beginners (young or old) as well as experienced musicians 
find what they have been looking for all their lives. 

We teach you to play so quickly that it’s almost incredible. 


Perhaps one of the best evidences of the real value of our 
instruction is the fact that hundreds of teachers study with us. 


- Send ten cents for Treatise. 


A prominent musician r——— Cut This Out —— 
says that the information 


~ 
= 


contained in this treatise on Republic Chicage, 11. | 
music is worth $1,000 to any I enclose 10 cents, Send me, without obligation, treatise 
person who wishesto become 
a skilled musician. ie 
Send today! 
Street and Ne. 


Quinn-Campbell Conservatery 
of Music 
1584 Republic Building, Chicago 


| 
a your nservatory is very ave e secure. 
Kp “If | were to have my choice between oral instruction from any school of which at 
: y I have knowledge, and the correspondence course furnished by you, I would certainly 


we just 
gotta have a 


rafonola this Christmas 


Make this Christmas last all winter. Give } her 
a Columbia the one ideal gift for all the 
family for all the year around. No one thing 
will give so much pleasure, to so many people, 


for so long a time, at so little cost. 


Say Pop! 


8500 dealers ready to demonstrate any Columbia, playing any record that you select. You 
can be sure it 7s a Columbia by the tone-control ‘‘leaves’’ at the front, which have taken the 
place of the old double-door idea. | 

New catalozs for 1914 ready —Columbias from $25 to $500. You will want the great catalog 


of Columbia records too. 
IMPORTANT NOTICE: All Columbia Records will play on Victor Talking Machines; 


likewise all Columbia Grafonolas will play Victor Records: 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 


Box 209, Woolworth Bldg., New York | Toronto: 365-367 Sorauren Ave. 
Prices in Canada plus duty 
Creators of the Talking Macine Industry Pioneers and Leaders in the Talking Ma- 
chine Art. Owners of the Fundamental Patents. Largest Manufacturers of Talking 
Machines in the World Dealers and prospective dealers write for a confidential letter 
and a free copy of our book ‘‘*Music Money.’’ Manufacturers of the Dictaphone 
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Ridpath s History 


We on the lower corner of this advertisement. Tear off the coupon, write 
your mame and address plainly and mail. We do not publish our 


slong before the Pyramids of Egypt were built; 


ie grandeur and Assyria’s magnificence; of Babylonia’s 


Hecombines absorbing interest with supreme AY Shakespeare, diagram of Pane. 
reliability, and makes the heroes of history real and fu 
living men and women, and about them he A 


= sorbingly interesting as the greatest of fiction. 


i WESTERN NEWSPAPER ASSOCIATIO | 


HEROES OF THE TROJAN WAR 
THE TROJAN WAR has acquired an immortality of fame through the poems 
of Homer. The abduction of Helen, the most beautiful 


woman of Greece, the expedition against Troy for her recovery, the siege of the city for ten years, its 
final capture through the device of the Wooden Horse, the recovery of Helen and her triumphant 
return to her Grecian home forms a story of love, valor ard heroism that will live for all time. This is 
but one event out ‘of thousands which ar fully described and illustrated in the world-famed publication, 


meWY O 
We will name our special low price and easy terms of payment 
only in diréct letters. A coupon for your convenience is printed 


special low price for the reason Dr. Ridpath’s widow derives her sup- 
port from the royalty on this History, and to print our low price 
broadcast would cause injury to the sale of future editions. | 


Six Thousand Years of History 


Ridpath takes you back to the dawn of history 


down through the romantic troubled times of Chaldea’s 


wealth and luxury; of Greek and Roman splendor; 


of Mohammedan culture and refinement; of French 
elezance and British power, to the dawn of yesterday. 
He covers every race, every nation, every time and 
holds you spellbound by its wonderful eloquence. 


46 Page Booklet FREE 


We will mail our beautiful forty- 


six page free booklet without any 
obligation on your pait to buy. It will 
show Ridpath’s wonderfully beautiful 
style. He pictures the great historical 
events as though they were happening 
before your eyes; he carries you with 
him to see the battles of old; to meet 
kings and queens and warriors; to sit in 
the Roman Senate; to march against 
Saladin and his dark-skinned followers; 
to sail the southern seas with Drake; to 
circumnavigate the globe with Magellan. 


WESTERN 
NEWSPAPER 
ASSOCIATION 
H. E. SEVER, Prest. 
149 So, Dearborn St., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Please mail, free, 46 page 
sample booklet of Ridpath’s 
History of the World. contain- 


ing photogravures of Napoleon, 
Queen Flizabeth, Socrates, Czsar 


weaves the rise and fall of empires in such a i 
fascinating style that history becomes as ab- The New England Magazine * 
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